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PROSPECTUS. 


Tue spirit of inquiry, which has of late years extended to every 
thing connected with human improvement, has been directed with 
peculiar earnestness to the subject of education. In our own coun- 
try, the basis of whose institutions is felt to be intelligence and 
virtue, this topic has been regarded as one of no ordinary interest, 
and has excited a zeal and an activity worthy of its importance. 
By judicious endeavors to adapt the character of instruction to the 
progressive requirements of the public mind, much has been done 
to continue and accelerate the career of improvement. These very 
efforts, however, and this success, have produced the conviction 
that much remains to be done. 


A periodical work, devoted exclusively to education, would seem 
likely to be of peculiar service atthe present day, when an interest 
in this subject is so deeply and extensively felt. At no period have 
opportunity and disposition for the extensive interchange and diffu- 
sion of thought been so favorably combined, Science and litera- 
ture have their respective publications, issuing at regular intervals 
from the press, and contributing incalculably to the dissemination 
of knowledge and of taste. But education—a subject of the high- 
est practical importance to every school, every family, and every 
individual in the community—remains unprovided with one of these 
popular and useful vehicles of information. A minute detail of the 
advantages which may be expected to result from a periodical 
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work such as is now proposed, we think unnecessary. With the 
success of other publications of the same class before us, we feel 
abundant encouragement io proceed in our undertaking. 


A leading object of the Journat will be to furnish a record of 
facts, embracing whatever information the most diligent inquiry can 
procure, regarding the pre+t and present state of education, in the 
United States, and in foreign countries. An opportunity will thus 
be afforded for a fair comparison of the merits of various systems 
of instruction. The results of actual experiment will be presented; 
and the causes of failure, as well as of success, may thus be satis- 
factorily traced, and be made to suggest valuable improvements. 


The conductors of the Journat will make it their constant en- 
deavor to aid in diffusing enlarged and liberal views of education. 
Nothing, it seems to us, has had more influence in retarding the 
progress of improvement in the science of instruction, than narrow 
and partial views of what education should be expected to produce. 
Intellectual attainments have been too exclusively the object of 
attention. It is too common a thing to consider a man well educat- 
ed, if he has made a proper use of the common facilities for the 
acquisition of learning; though the result may have been obtained 
at the expense of his health, and with much neglect of that moral 
culture which is the surest foundation of happiness. In many 
plans of education, which are in other respects excellent, the fact 
seems to have been overlooked that man possesses an animal, and 
a moral, as well as an intellectual constitution. Hence the total ' 
neglect of the requisite provisions for the developement of the cor- 
poreal system, and the confirmation and improvement of health, 
the only foundation of mental as well as of bodily power. The 
moral department of education has too commonly been restricted 
to an occasional word of parental approbation or reproof; or, at 
the best, to efforts limited by the sphere of domestic life. The 
natural consequence of the restrictions thus unjustly laid on educa- 
tion, is, that we often find, in the same individual, a learned head, 
but a debilitated body, and a neglected heart. Education should, 
we think, be regarded as the means of fitting man for the dis- 
charge of all his duties: it should produce vigorous and hardy 
bodies, trained to powerful action, and inured to privation and fa- 
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tigue; hearts formed'to all that is pure and noble in moral princi- 
ple; and minds prepared for efficient exertion in whatever may be 
their department in the great business of accomplishing the pur- 
poses of human existence. Under these impressions, we shall give 
to physical education that proportion of our attention which seems 
due to its importance. Moral education we shall consider as em- 
bracing whatever tends to form the habits and stamp the character. 
The influence of example, in the sphere of daily intercourse, we re- 
gard as the most powerful instrument in the formaticn of moral 
habits. In no light do we contemplate the progress of education 
with more satisfaction, than when we view it as elevating and puri- 
fying the great body of the community, and thus affording to the 
attentive and reflecting parent, the pleasing assurance, that his ef- 
forts with his children at home, will not be counteracted by con- 
taminating example abroad. Particular attention will be paid to 
domestic education, or that which emanates from parental and family 
influence; nor shall we neglect personal education, or that which 
consists in the voluntary formation of individual character. 


The subject of female education is one which we deem unspeaka- 


bly important. We have no hesitation in expressing our convic- 
tion that it has not yet received the consideration which it merits. 
Whatever concerns the culture of the female mind, extends ulti- 
mately to the formation of all minds, at that early and susceptible 
period, when maternal influence is forming those impressions which 
eventually terminate in mental and moral habits. But the theme is 
too full of important and interesting topics to admit of discussion 
in a prospectus. There is no department of our labors, from which 
we anticipate a higher gratification, than our endeavors to aid the 
instruction of the female sex. 


Our efforts shall be directed chiefly to early and elementary educa- 
tion; because it is, in our view, more important than that of any 
other period or department. At the same time, we shall not omit 
the higher branches of science and literature, nor the training pre- 
paratory to professional pursuits. In particular branches of instruc- 
tion, we have no favorite theories to obtrude. To what is of old 
standing, we have no hostility arising merely from its being old. 
Novelty we shall always regard as an indifferent circumstance, 
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4 PROSPECTUs. 


rather than a recommendation. But explanatory, practical instruc- 
tion, under whatever name it may appear, we shall be happy at all 
times to aid with our best exertions. 


As our pages are to be devoted to the cause of education, 
throughout our country, an earnest and cordial invitation is given 
to persons in every quarter, who take an interest in our labors, to 
assist us by the communication of useful and interesting matter. 


*,* Since publishing our prospectus, and taking a nearer view of 
our undertaking, we have felt that it will be necessary to allow our- 
selves more space. It will be impossible for us to do justice to our 
subject, without introducing a greater number and variety of topics, 
than we anticipated. We propose, therefore, that each number 
shall contain sixty-four instead of forty-eight pages: the price to 
be four dollars a year. For the difference of price, arising from 
this circumstance, our readers will, we hope, find themselves am- 
ply compensated in the additional quantity of interesting matter 
with which they will be furnished. 

The change of our title will not, we hope, be viewed as an ambi- 


tious assumption. It was suggested by our desire to avoid any im- 


pression that our work is local in its character or design. We 
wish to subserve the cause of education, not in our state or country 
merely, but throughout the continent. 





ADDRESS. 


A FULLER statement of our views and purposes, than could be 
given in a prospectus, would perhaps be acceptable at the com- 
mencement of our work. A compliance with custom in this partic- 
ular, is peculiarly requisite in our case; for, in some instances, the 
plan of the JournaL seems to have been misunderstood. 

A work such as we have proposed may occasionally call for force 
and independence of mind. But we are far from supposing that 
our success is to depend on attempting to pull down old, or build 
up new systems. ‘There is a deep and strong tide of opinion already 
undermining all that is useless and cumbrous in instruction. The 
current of improvement is already flowing; and all that any indi- 
vidual can claim, is the merit of assisting in giving it the most 
advantageous direction. Our office is not to rouse a dormant atten- 
tion. Already there is everywhere a stirring of the public mind, 
and a fervency of public effort, which make it too late for any 
candidate to hope for the honor of being ranked as a reformer. 
All that can now be reasonably expected, is the satisfaction of 
contributing a proportion of service to so good a cause. 

In our own attempts we shall aim but little higher than to record 
the advances of improvement, as they present themselves in the his- 
tory of instruction; and we shall do more, we think, by recording 
what is done, than by inculcating what ought to be done. Our 
method of suggesting improvement will be to describe it as it exists, 
believing that the way will thus be best prepared for its adoption. 


A point to which our attention will be particularly directed, is, the 
adaptation of instruction to the formation of moral habits; for we 
would never forget that the chief value of education arises from its 
success in creating and diffusing happiness—such happiness, we 
mean, as is worthy of man. 

Under these impressions, we shall not feel that we are descending 
to points too minute, when we endeavor to aid the earliest stages 
of mental developement, by pointing out books, plans, and amuse- 
ments, which have been found useful even in the nursery. There 
seems to us to be no danger of beginning instruction too soon, if 
it is begun in the right way, and with expectations sufficiently mode- 
rate. We shall therefore think nothing beneath our notice, which 
may contribute, in the least degree, to the happiness and the im- 
provement of the youngest child. We shall bestow particular at- 
tention on children’s books. Works of this class have a powerful 
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influence over the young mind: they form its predilections, and, not 
unfrequently, determine its character. This department of our la- 
bors will, we hope, be interesting to every parent who is anxious 
that the mind of his child should be early directed to knowledge and 
virtue. 


' Within a few years, public sentiment has undergone a favorable 
change on the subject of early education. Learning is made easy 
and pleasant, by the judicious forms in which it is presented; and 
the disposition of children is cultivated by the milder methods. 
But, of all the attempts which have been made to render the morn- 
ing of life a season of pure enjoyment, the system of infant schools 
seems the most successful. In England, these schools have hith- 
erto been applied to the melioration of the condition of the poor: 
they have been employed as a substitute for maternal care. There 
is no good reason, however, why they should be restricted to any 
one class, whilst they are so well calculated for the benefit of all. 
Nor is there any reason why they should not be adopted as valua- 
ble auxiliaries to the best parental management; and we are happy 
to observe the system of these schools introduced in the initiatory 
department of the high-school of New-York. The establishment 
of infant schools we look upon as one of the most important epochs 
in the history of education. We shall use every endeavor to ren- 
der this subject familiar to the minds of our readers, by communi- 
cating all the information sve can procure regarding the details of 
the system, and its progress abroad and at home. 

In this era of great and rapid revolutions in society, nothing has 
yet appeared which seems likely to be attended with more extensive 
and lasting effects, than the formation of mechanics’ institutions, 
Taking their rise from the legacy of an individual, they have 
spread over Great Britain, with a rapidity which reminds us more 
of the operations of the telegraph, than of the movements of a 
whole people, on the sober subject of education. The mechanic 
classes of British society, are prosecuting this subject with an en- 
ergy which begins to make the wealthy and the highly educated 
feel uneasy for their rank in the scale of mind. 

Whilst, in our country, no jealousy of such a kind can ever 
exist in the minds of the latter class, the same spirit of improve- 
ment is active among the former. We shall endeavor to make our 
pages the vehicle of information on this interesting subject; and, in 
an early number of our work, we shall present an historical sketch 
of mechanics’ institutions. 

A subject of stili higher importance to our country, so large a 
proportion of whose population are farmers, is the establishment of 
beok-societies and lending libraries for the benefit of the farming 
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class, in the country towns and villages of England and Scotland. 
Our utraost endeavors shall be used, to furnish intelligence concern- 
ing these and other institutions, which may be matter of interest to 
agricultural readers in our own country. The extensive formation 
of libraries of the above kind, in connection with our already flour- 
ishing agricultural societies, will contribute to diffuse still more 
widely a taste for lectures on chemistry and other sciences con- 
nected with agriculture. 

The national university of England, now going into operation in 
the city of London, we consider as an institution highly important, 
from the immense benefit which it promises to the middle class of 
British society, and to the interests of that country at large; as well 
as from the aid which it will afford to the diffusion of science, 
throughout the world. We shall give an earnest attention to the 
plans and proceedings of this institution, and report, from time to 
time, whatever may seem interesting to our readers. 

The proposed national university of our own country, we regard 
with deep-felt interest, and shall consider every article of intelli- 
gence respecting it, as important to every member of the commu- 
nity. 

The preparing of instructers for the discharge of their duties, is 
a subject which deeply concerns the well-being of our country. 
There are decided indications of public sentiment on this topic, 
which seem to demand much of our attention; and we shall improve 
every suitable opportunity of bringing forward whatever is con- 
nected with this indispensable preliminary to good instruction. 


The spirit of improvement in education, has of late received an 
impulse too forcible to be withstood. It will go on independently 
of such assistance as we propose to render it. But we submit to 
every intelligent mind the decision of the question, whether a publi- 
cation devoted exclusively to the subject, is not likely to accelerate 
the progress of improvement, and be an extensive benefit to our 
country. We hardly need to remind our readers that every thing 
which concerns the character of instruction, in a state of society 
like ours, is intimately connected with the character of the people, 
the prosperity of the nation, and the permanence of its institutions. 

One word with regard to the class of readers for which our pub- 
lication is intended. We have no intention of furnishing a work 
for the use of teachers exclusively. We consider the most impor- 
tant department of education to be that which is, or ought to be, 
superintended by the parent; and we shall ever bear in mind that 
our subject is one to which no person should be indifferent. Our 
wish is to benefit the wHoLE community. Our best endeavors shall 
be used to make our pages attractive, as well as useful, to every class 
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of readers; and we proceed to our labors in the confidence that we 
shall be aided by all enlightened well-wishers to the best interests 
of ow country. 

In the perusal of our pages, our readers will, we hope, keep in 
mind that our undertaking is one which is entirely new. The path 
on which we have entered is an untroddeii one. No precursor has, 
by his success or by his failures, done any thing to indicate the 
course which we ought to pursue. We shail therefore have to 
commit ourselves, in a great measure, to the guidance of circum- 
stances. All that we can promise, at present, is this, ‘hat our at- 
tention shall be devoted chiefly to the accumulation of facts, and 
the diffusion of information. In the arrangement of our work, we 
shall adhere to the plan adopted in the present number, until a bet- 
ter shall suggest itself. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE, 


The progress of every literary institution in our country, whether designed for 
males or females, will be, as far as possible, an object of attention; and we hope 
that we shall have it in our power to record the advances of improvement in 
every university, in every college, and in most academies and schools, in the 
United States. We would here take the opportunity of suggesting to persons 
who are in possession of information of the kind mentioned, that they will render 
a service to education, by enabling us to accomplish our purpose. 

To guide correspondents in communicating intelligence such as we wish to re- 
ceive, we respectfully submit the following questions relative to schools, col- 
leges, &c. 

1. When, and by whom, was the school or institution founded? 

2. Where is the institution situated ? 

3. What is the number of its buildings, and what is their form, &c. ? 

4. What are their internal structure and accommodations? 

5. What is the number of instructers, and what are their departments? 

6. What is the number of students, male.gnd female, and what are their ages? 

7. What is the course of study, and what are the books which are used ? 

8. What is the system or method of instruction, in all its details ? 

9. What is the number of classes, with their subdivisions ? 

10. What is the employment for every hour of the day, for every class ? 

11. What are the regulations of the institution, and what is its discipline ?—if a 
school, what species of punishment, mental and corporeal are used ; or when was 
the latter relinquished ? 

12. How is the institution supported, and what are the salaries of the instruc- 
ters? 

13. What are the terms of tuition, or the whole expense of education ? 

We may not always succeed in obtaining matter which will furnish an answer 
to each of these questions. But, in such cases, even partial information will be ac- 
ceptable. 

Additional information, of any sort, we sball gratefully acknowledge. We 
shall feel much indebted to any individual who will add a history of the seminary 
or institution of which he gives us an account, with particular reference to the 
improvements which, from time to time, have been introduced; so that we may 

‘have it in our power to contrast the present condition of our schools and colleges, 
with that which existed fifty years ago, 




















ACCOUNT OF THE SYSTEM OF INFANT SCHOOLS. 


Tue subject of this article is one which we take much pleasure 
in introducing at the commencement of our work. The cultivation 
of the infant mind is, of all the departments of education, that in 
which improvement can be introduced with most ease, and with the 
greatest certainty of immediate and extensive effect. Here, there 
are none of those obstacles to be encountered, which the prejudices 
of ages have successively fastened on institutions devoted to the 
higher departments of science and literature. The field of labor is 
new and unencumbered. Neglect, rather than perverted effort, is 
to be blamed for the slowness of the progress which has hitherto 
been made. 

A new era, however, has commenced in this department of edu- 
cation; and it is with much pleasure that we observe the illustrious 
individuals who are the active patrons of other benevolent under- 
takings, entering with spirit into one so important as this. More 
splendid schemes of philanthropy have been devised for the gene- 
ral improvement of society; but none so rational and so practical, 
has yet appeared, as the system of infant schools. 

We should regard the establishment of schools of this sort among 
us, as an incalculable benefit to our country; and we shall endea- 
vor to make our accopnt of them as full as possible, in the hope 
that our pages may thus contribute something towards a, result so 
desirable. 

The work to which we are chiefly indebted for our information 
concerning these schools, is entitled ‘The System of Infants’ 
Schools, by William Wilson, vicar of Walthamstow. Second edi- 
tion. London, 1825.’ 

To render our analysis of this work more satisfactory to those of 
our readers who have not hitherto received any intelligence on this 
subject, we prefix some explanatory extracts from the Christian Ob- 
server, which, from the commencement of these schools, has been 
their warm and successful advocate. We would embrace this op- 
portunity of expressing our high respect for this able publication, 
to which we shall be frequently indebted for intelligence respect- 
ing the progress of education in England. 

In the Observer for June 1824, there is the following account of 
the formation of a national society, for the sole object of establish- 
ing schools of this description. 

VOL, I. 


- 
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‘It gives us gréat satisfaction to state, that a society has been 
formed for the purpose of promoting the extension of infant schools 
throughout the country. From what we have said on former occa- 
sions respecting these institutions, our readers will infer the high 
value which we attach to them; and we shall feel much pleasure in 
reporting their future, and, as we hope and anticipate, rapid pro- 
gress. The meeting at which the society was formed was most nu- 
merously and respectably attended, and the subscriptions have been 
already most liberal. The Marquis of Lansdowne took the chair on 
the occasion. The first object of the society will be to establish in 
some central part of the metropolis an institution which, while st dis- 
penses its benefits to the adjoining population, may also serve as a 
model for imitation, and as a seminary for training and qualifying 
masters and mistresses to form and superintend schools.’ 


The Observer for August 1824, contains a statement of the views 
and the proceedings of the above society’s committee. 


‘The infant-school society has been formed to promote the es- 
tablishment of schools, or rather asylums for the children of the 
poor, before the age at which they are capable of engaging in any 
profitable employment, or at which they may be received into other 
schools. The proper objects of the society’s care, therefore, are 
children of both sexes, from two to six years of age. Children of 
this age generally prove, during the working hours of the day, a 
heavy encumbrance on parents who are obliged to toil hard for a 
subsistence. One of the society’s objects is to lighten the pressure 
of this inconvenience, and to leave the parents, and particularly the 
mother, more fully at liberty to pursue some gainful occupation for 
the common benefit of the family. So convinced are the poor them- 
selves of the advantage of this kind of relief, that in numerous in- 
stances Dames’-Schools, as they are called, have been established, 
in which ten, twenty, or thirty infants are placed under the care of 
an old woman, by whom they are shut up, perhaps in a close apart- 
ment, in order “‘ to be kept out of harm’s way” while the parents are 
at work. And for this accommodation parents are willing to pay 
from two-pence to four-pence a week for each child. The children 
are left with the dame, and remain under her care, (with the excep- 
tion, in most cases, of the dinner hour,) until the evening. 

It is now proposed to form infant schools, which shall be capable 
of receiving from 200 to 300 infants, and which, while they secure 
the same relief to parents, shall be made subservient to many other 
purposes, important not only to the children themselves, but through 
them to their parents, and to the community at large. The plan is, 
in the first place, to provide an airy and spacious apartment, with a 
dry, and, if possible, a large play-ground attached to it, where, under 
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the eye of a properly selected master and mistress, these infants may 
pass the hours during which their parents are at work;—and, in the 
second place, to render this receptacle not a place of irksome re- 
straint and confinement, but a school for the acquisition of habits of 
cleanliness and decorum, of cheerful and ready subordination, of 
courtesy, kindness, forbearance, and of abstinence from every thing 
impure or profane,—a scene, in short, at once of activity and amuse- 
ment, of intellectual umprovement and moral discipline. In what de- 
gree it has been found possible to attain these ends, those only can 
adequately comprehend who have seen in actual operation the sys- 
tem which it is now proposed to extend more widely. If the period 
of mere infancy is less fitted, comparatively speaking, for intellec- 
tual progress, yet curiosity is even then sufficiently active to enable 
the superintendent of such an establishment to convey much useful 
knowledge to his pupils, by means which are calculated to call forth, 

without oppressing, their faculties. No parent, for example, can be 
ignorant of the effect produced by pictures, whether of animate or 
inanimate objects, in engaging the attention, and developing the fa- 
culties even of very young children. And this is only one of the 
many modes by which ideas may be communicated to infants, with- 
out the necessity either of resorting to any harsh expedients, or of 
imposing any strain on their faculties. 

But these first years of life are still more valuable with a view to 
the formation of the temper and moral character of the future man. 
No doubt can be entertained, both of the susceptibility of right im- 
pressions which belongs to the earliest age, andof the unhappy 
permanence of those vicious or selfish propensities, and of those 
peevish or violent tempers, which are then too often contracted, and 
which, when suffered to expand, lead in after-life to domestic mise- 
ry,—to profligacy,—and to crime. To counteract such propensi- 
ties, and to prevent the growth of such tempers, is the prime object 
of the proposed plan; and it is with a view to this object that the 
whole frame and discipline of infant schools ought to be regulated. 
The incidental acquisition of useful knowledge, which cannot fail to 
accompany this course of early tuition, though in itself a circum- 
stance of no mean value, is but of small account, in comparison with 
that moral culture, with those habits of self-government, and with 
those feelings of mutual kindness, which form the characteristic 
tendencies, and indeed the grand recommendation, of the whole 
system. 

In this point of view it is a matter of the highest importance to 
select superintendents for these schools, who have learned to govern 
their own tempers; who unite firmness and decision of character, 
with mildness, patience, forbearance, and kindness of disposition: 
who are not liable to be moved, either to vehemence, or to peevish- 
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ness, sharpness, or ill-humor, by the waywardness of the children, 
or by the various difficulties of their task;—whose tone and manner, 
as well as feelings, shall be uniformly those of parental atfection; 
and who shall be disposed, from a sense of duty, to exercise con- 
stant vigilance in marking, and gently counteracting, every instance 
the children may exhibit of insubordination or disobedience towards 
their teachers, or of fretfulness, selfishness,-unkindness, or violence 
in their intercourse with each other, and especially in their house of 
play, which, at that age, must necessarily occupy by far the largest 
portion of their time. The qualities here stated to be requisite in 
the masters and mistresses, may deter many benevolent persons from 
attempting to institute infant schools, under an apprehension that it 
may prove extremely difficult, if not impossible, to procure suitable 
instructers; but we are happy to learn, that the past experience of 
the infant-school committee tends to obviate this ground of hesita- 
tion and discouragement. Hitherto individuals have easily been en- 
gaged to fill these important offices, whose conduct has been per- 
fectly satisfactory; and the committee see no reason to despair of 
finding an increasing supply of such superintendents proportioned 
to the demand for them. 

The committee, however, are deeply sensible, and they wish to 
impress this sentiment on all who may undertake to form infant 
schools, that it is by instilling into the infant mind the principles of 
religion, that the effects even of the most perfect discipline can be 
rendered permanent, and that those higher ends can be secured for 
which man is formed, and which infinitely transcend in importance 
all the temporal advantages, great as they are, to be derived from 
education. To produce, therefore, in the minds of the children, 
feelings of reverence and gratitude towards their Creator-and Re- 
deemer; to impress upon them a sense of their moral responsi- 
bility; to convey to them a knowledge of the leading truths of re- 
vealed religion; and to familiarise them with the bright examples of 
piety and benevolence which the scriptures furnish, ought to form 
leading features of the system of instruction pursued in these infant 
schools. . 

It would be difficult duly to estimate the effects on society, and, 
amongst many others, the diminution of private vice and of public 
delinquency, which, under the divine blessing, must follow the goa- 
eral adoption and steady prosecution of such a system of infant 
training. At present we behold the streets, and lanes, and alleys of 
the metropolis, and other large towns and villages, crowded with 
squalid children, left, in utter neglect, to wallow in filth, to contract 
disease, and to acquire habits of idleness, violence, and vice. Al- 
most the first language which many of them learn to lisp, is that of 
impurity and profaneness. Almost the first science in which many 
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of them are instructed, is that of depredation. Abroad, they are 
exposed to every vicious seduction: at home, they too often sutier 
from the caprice or violence of parents incapable of instructing 
their ignorance, whose poverty makes them discontented and irrita- 
ble, and who feel the very presence of their children to be a draw- 
back on their efforts to earn a subsicsence. from such a course of 
education what can be expected but a proficiency in vicious propen- 
sities and criminal practices:—what, in short, but that mass of juve- 
nile delinquency which, in the present day, we have been forced to 
witness, and to deplore? 

But if we contrast with this state of things the effect which may be 
anticipated from the general establishment of infant schools, con- 
ducted on the principles which have now been developed, what heart 
but must exult in the prospect? Let those who regard such expec- 
tations as visionary, only take the pains of personally and minutely 
inspecting those receptacles for infants which have been already 
formed at Walthamstow, Whitechapel, Vincent Square, Westmin- 
ster, Blackfriars, Brighton, Bristol, and Liverpool. Let them view 
the children, clean, healthy, joyous; giving free scope to their 
buoyant spirits; their very plays made subservient to the correction 
of bad and the growth of good dispositions; and the happiness they 
manifestly enjoy employed as the means of training them in habits 
of prompt and cheerful obedience, of mutual kindness, of unceas- 
ing activity, of purity and decorum. Again, let them watch the 
return of these children to their homes at noon and at night, and wit- 
ness the pleasurable sensations with which they are received, so 
different from the scowling looks and harsh tones with which their 
teasing importunities and interruptions, during the hours of labor, 
are apt to be met. And let them, moreover, contemplate the strik- 
ing re-action of the improved manners and habits of the infants on 
the older branches of the family. Let them view and consider all 
this, and they will no longer doubt the beneficia! influence of the 
proposed institution. 

We are persuaded that no further motives wiii be wanting to in- 
duce our readers zealously to promote the establishment of such 
schools, wherever they may be needed, within the sphere of their 
influence; and with that view to assist in carrying into effect the 
special object for which this society has been formed, which is, to 
establish, in some central part of the metropolis, an infant schoo! 
‘ which may exemplify the principles now explained; and which, whiie 

it dispenses its benefits to the adjeining population, may also serve 
as a model of imitation with respect to its mechanism, and as a se- 
minary for training and qualifying masters and mistresses to form 
and superintend similar institutions. In the meantime, and until 
sufficient funds shall have been obtained for accomplishing this ob- 
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ject, the committee have resolved to accept the liberal offer of Mr. 
ti Joseph Wilson, to employ his infant school in Quaker-street, Spit- 
E | alfields, for teaching the mechanical parts of the system to such 
masters or mistresses as may be sent thither for instruction. The 
committee have engaged Mr. Wilderspin, of the Spitalfields Infant 
School, to go into the country, at the request of any person intend- 
ding to open a school according to the method now in practice.’ 
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th Mr. Wilderspin, whose name occurs near the close of the above 
statement, has published a work containing an account of his plans 
of instruction. Of this book there is a review in the Observer for 
May 1823. We subjoin some extracts. 
Here it may be necessary to warn our readers that, as infant 
education has hitherto received but little systematic attention, they 
must expect to find, in the details of Mr. Wilderspin’s method, some 
startling novelties. His work contains many things which seem to 
deviate very widely from the sober routine of ordinary teaching. 
It offers nothing, however, which will not be approved of on delibe- 
rate reflection. Mr. W. submits to his readers no untried, vision- 

ary theory. His whole work is an account of what has been fairly 
: introduced in practice. All his experiments have been submitted 
aa) | to public notice, and, after having been in operation for years, have 
met with universal approbation. 








Hi! | ‘Mr. Wilderspin’s work is, as it ought to be, chiefly a book of 
nt details. These are not particularly our province; and in truth, efter 
li all the controversy about Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, about the * 
3 comparative merits of large schools and small schools, we are pretty 
much of opinion that, in these matters at least, 

“ Whate’er is best administer’d is best.” 


If a schoolmaster is endued with good sense and a spirit of human- 
| ity, with conscientiousness of principle, and firmness of mind, we 
tt are comparatively little anxious to know what are the minutie of his 

plans; at what hours he opens or closes his school; what grammar 
| he uses; whether he flogs his boys by a steam engine or by hand, 
| or does not flog them at all. There may, and must, be much lati- 
i 
: 























tude on secondary points of administration; and, provided men 
have a right heart and a good understanding, they will not differ 
essentially in practice, however much they may quarrel about the 
theory. Still it may not be unamusing or uninstructive to our read- 
ers to learn from our author how to perform so arduous a problem 
as that of managing “three hundred children, from eighteen months 
to five or six years of age, by one master or mistress,” and that so 
perfectly, Mr. Wilderspin tells us, that a whole day may often elapse 
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without a single tear or serious complaint. The following are our 
benevolent author’s rules for the conduct of the master and mistress 
of an infant school: they would answer admirably for transcription 
on the walls of all parlors, nurseries, and seminaries of education; 
and the third might not be inappropriate for unpunctual tradesmen, 
courtiers, and cabinet ministers. 

“1, Never to correct a child in anger. 

2. Never to deprive a child of any thing, without returning 
it again. of 

3. Never to break a promise. 

4. Never to overlook a fault, but in all things study to set be- 
fore the children an example worthy of imitation, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.”’ p. 16. 

‘We have a goodly story towards the end of the book showing 
what perilous events may arise from the infringement of these salu- 
tary institutes.— 

“Here I will mention one circumstance which happened in the 
school, to show how necessary it is to teach by example as well as 
precept. Many of the children were in the habit of bringing mar- 
bles, tops, whistles, and other toys, to the school, which often caused 
much disturbance; for they would play with them instead of attend- 
ing to their lessons, and I found it necessary to forbid the children 
from bringing any thing of the kind. And after giving notice two 
or three times in the school, I told them that if any of them brought 
such things they would be taken away; ia consequence of this 
several things fell into my hands, which I did not always think of 
returning, and among other things a whistle from a little boy. The 
child asked me for it as he was going home, but having several visi- 
ters at the time, I put the child off, telling him not to plague me, 
and he went home. I had forgot the circumstance altogether, but 
it appears the child did not; for some time after this, while I was 
lecturing the children upon the necessity of telling truth, and on the 
wickedness of stealing, the little fellow approached me, and said 
‘please, sir, you stole my whistle.’ ‘Stole your whistle!’ said I, ‘did 
I not give it you again ?” ‘ No, teacher: I asked you for it, and you 
would not give it to me.’ I stood self-convicted, being accused in the 
middle of my lecture, before all the children, and really at a loss 
to know what excuse to make; for I had mislaid the whistle, and 
could not return it to the child: I immediately gave the child a half- 
penny, and said all I could to persuade the children that it was not 
my intention to keep it. However, I am satisfied that it has done 
more harm than.I shall be able to repair for some time; for if we 
wish to teach children to be honest, we should never take any thing 
from them without returning it again. Indeed, persons having 
charge of children can never be too cautious, and should on no ac- 
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count whatever break a promise ; for experience has taught me that 
most children have good memories; and if you once promise a thing 
and do not pertorm it, they will pay very little attention to what you 
say afterwards. Children are such excellent imitators that I have 
found they will not only imitate the conduct, but even the voice and 
expression of the countenance.” pp. 148—151. 

‘Mr. Wilderspin shall now inform us in what manner he drills his 
little regiment. — 

“On opening the school, I cause all the children to stand up, at 
a word of command, in an orderly manner; after which they all 
kneel down, when one of them repeats a short prayer, and concludes 
with the Lord’s prayer, the others repeating it alter him, similar to 
a congregation in a place of worship. After which the boy who 
repeated the prayer gives out a hymn, and the children all sing it. 
It is pleasing to see how the little creatures will try to sing and keep 
time: indeed, children generally seem to be very fond of singing, 
and therefore we teach the little children to sing the alphabet to a 
tune, which they do extremely well, as well as the pence and multi- 
plication tables, which they soon learn. The hymn being conclud- 
ed, they then commence their lessons, which they do in the follow- 
ing order. 

The school is divided into classes: there are two monitors ap- 
pointed to each class; tins are fixed round the school, with cards in 
them, the same as are used in natioual schools; one of the monitors 
then takes the children up to the cards one at atime, the other 
monitor keeping the class in order while the lessons are going on. 
When the monitor who first began has finished half the class, the 
other one succeeds him, and teaches the remainder; the former 
monitor taking his place, so that the monitors share the work equal- 
ly between them. 

There is also a general monitor, whose business is to walk 
round the school, and see that the other monitors do their duty, and 
put the children’s fingers to every letter or word, according to what 
they are learning. ‘In this manner they go on until every child in 
the schooi has said one lesson.” pp. 16—18. 

‘It is no part, however, of Mr. Wilderspin’s plan “ to make Jack 
a dull boy,” by an overstrained attention and premature mental 
growth in early life. The following remarks are really very philo- 
sophical as well as humane; and we recommend them to the atten- 
tion of those admirers of precocious intellect, who are quite con- 
tent to see a child languishing for want of air, exercise, and free- 
dom, a prey to rickets and mesenteric affections, provided that in 
proportion as its limbs shrink its brain-pan expands; that it com- 
pensates by a sickly cerebral developement for an emaciated body; 
by a forward and flippant tongue for inactive muscles and the equal 
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and healthy growth of “a sound mind in a sound body.” Not so 
Mr. Wilderspin: he is the Coryphzus of sports and play-grounds; 
and wo betide the schoolmaster who, after his warnings, shail for- 
get these necessaries of life in his scholastic preparations. 

“ As the human mind is formed for an endless variety, the oftener 
the scene can be changed the better, especially for children; for if 
little children are kept too long at one thing, they become disgusted 
and weary of it, and then the mind is not in a fit state to receive 
instruction. I cannot help thinking that many persons in their over 
anxiety to bring children forward in their learning, actually defeat 
their own intentions by keeping the mind too constantly fixed upon 
one object. Where can be the utility of keeping a number of little 
children sitting in one position for hours after they have said their 
lessons, and not suffering them to speak, or exchange an idea with 
each other? No better way, in my humble opinion, can be taken to 
stupify them than such a mode; for liiile children are naturally lively; 
and if they are not suffered to move, but kept constantly in one posi- 
tion, they not only become disgusted with their lessons, but likewise 
with the school. Hence, perhaps, is one of the reasons why so 
many children cry on going to school; but as one of the principal 
ends in view in infant schools is to make the children happy, as weil as 
to instruct them, so it is thought expedient to change the scene as 
often as possible. 

“The mode of teaching now under consideration, is as follows, 
viz:—The children are taught to stand in files; the smaller children, 
such as those from eighteen months to three years old, standing in 
front, the taller children standing behind. The alphabet is pasted on 
cards in two different characters, thus (a A) on one side of the 
card, and (b B) on the other side. ‘The card is then put on the 
end of a stick, where there is a notch cut to receive it. The stick 
is then held up before ail the children, who immediately call out A: 
one of the children then inquires how many there are, and the 
other children answer two: the stick is them turned round in the 
hand, and (b B) are exhibited, when one of the children inquires 
what letters they are, the other children answering as before: in 
this way we go on until we have gone through the whole of the al- 
phabet. 

“They are also taught natural history in the same way, by pla- 
cing pictures of birds and beasts on the end of the stick, and the chil- 
dren very soon learn the names of the different birds and animals. 
pp. 20—23.” 

Mr. Wilderspin explains more fully in the following passage his 
method of “ giving little children bodily exercise, and mental im- 
provement, and pleasing them at the same time.”” We are not advo- 
cates for the plan of making the whole business of education mere 
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play; since quite as much perhaps of its value is in the effort as in 
the attainment: but with very little children, for whom alone our 
author is legislating, there can be no doubt respecting the judi- 
ciousness of his system; and even with elder children it might with 
advantage be acted upon somewhat more than is usually the habit 
in schools. 

‘“‘ As an infant school may very properly be called a combination 
of the school and nursery, the art of pleasing forms a prominent 
part in the system; and as little children are very apt to be fretful, 
it becomes expedient to divert as well as teach them; for if children 
of two years old and under are not diverted, they will naturally ery 
for the mother; and to have ten or twelve children crying in the 
school, would put every thing in confusion: but it is possible to have 
two hundred, or even three hundred, children assembled together, 
the eldest not more than six years of age, and yet not to hear one 
of them crying for a whole day. Indeed, I may appeal to the nu- 
merous and respectable personages who have visited the school for 
the truth of this assertion, many of whom have declared, that they 
could not conceive it possible, that such a number of little children 
should be assembled together, and all be so happy as they have 
found them, many of them being so very young. But I can assure 
the reader, that many of the children who have cried heartily on 
being sent to school the first day or two, have cried as much on 
being kept at home after they have been in the school but a very 
short time; and I am of opinion that when children are absent, it is 
frequently the fault of their parents. I have had children come to 
school without their breakfast, because it has not been ready; others 
have come to school without shoes, because they would not be kept 
at home while their shoes were mending; and I have had others 
come to school half dressed, whose parents have either been at 
work or gossiping, and, when they returned home, have thought 
that their children had been lost; but to their great surprise and joy, 
when they applied at the school have found them there. 

“‘ Can it be wondered at that little children should dislike to go to 
school, where in general forty or fifty, or perhaps more, are assem- 
bled together in one room, scarcely large enough for one third of 
that number, and not allowed to speak to, or scarcely look at, each 
other. In those places I firmly believe many, for the want of proper 
exercise, become cripples, or have their health much injured, by 
being kept sitting so many hours; but as the children’s health is of 
the utmost consequence, it becomes necessary to remedy this evil 
by letting them have proper exercise combined, as much as possi- 
ble, with instruction; to accomplish which many measures have been 
tried, but I have found the following to be the most successful, viz.: 
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“ The children are all ordered to sit on the ground, which they 
readily obey; they are then desired to count one hundred, or as 
many as may be thought proper, which they do by lifting up each 
foot alternately, allthe children counting at onetime. By this means 
every part of the body is put in motion, and with this advantage, 
that by lifting up each foat every time they. count one, it causes them 
to keep time, a thing very essential, as, unless this was the case, all 
would be confusion. They also add up two at a time by the same 
method, thus, two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, and so on; but care 
must be taken not to keep them too long at one thing, or too long 
in one position. 

“ Having done a lesson or two this way, they are desired to put 
their feet out straight, and putting their hands together, they say, 
one and one are two; two and one are three; three and one are four; 
four and one are five; five and one are six; six and two are eight; 
in this way they go on until they are desired to stop. 

“ They also learn the pence and multiplication tables, by forming 
themselves in circles around a number of young trees that are plant- 
ed in the play ground. For the sake of order, each class has its own 
particular tree; and when they are ordered to the trees, every child 
knows which tree to go to. As soon as they are assembled round the 
trees, they join hands and walk round, every child saying the multi- 
plication table until they have finished it: they then let go hands, 
and put them behind, and for variety’ sake sing the pence table, the 
alphabet, hymns, &c. &c. Thus the children are gradually improv- 
ed and delighted; for they call it play; and it matters litile what they 
call it, as long as they are edified, exercisec, pleased, and made 
happy.” pp. 31—36, 

(To be continued.) 
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PROGRESS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


[The subject of the following article is daily attracting more of 
the attention to which it is entitled. Several of the recent institu- 
tions of our own country, have introduced regular arrangements for 
corporeal exercise; and we shall embrace the earliest opportunity 
of recording the progress which the heads of these seminaries com- 
municate. More we think, however, ought to be done, than has 
hitherto been attempted. The subject is sufficiently important to 
warrant the establishment of schools for bodily exercise, which 
might confer on our youth all the substantial benefits of the ancient 
gymnasia. The time we hope is near, when there will be no litera- 
ry institution unprovided with the proper means of healthful exercise 
and innocent recreation, and when literary men shall cease to be 
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distinguished by a pallid countenance, and a‘wasted body. Of all 
the expedients that have been proposed for Winning the young front 
habits of idleness and dissipation, none seems to us more pi 
than.the gymnasium. | o 


Wen we consider how many minds have long been engaged on 
the theory and practice of education—nfinds, too, which were deep- 
ly interested in the results of their labors, it is surely not a little re- 
markable, that for ages they should have overlooked the very first 
and most esseutial condition of success;—I mean the necessity of 
cultivating the body. Thus, if we except the first quarter of the 
present century, nothing worth naming has been done for the body, 
since the days of antiquity. Our surprise on this subject would be 
less, if the striking advantages of training the body bad not been 
demonstrated to us of old, and recorded for our imstruction; our 
surprise would be less too, if we had ever succeeded in education 
without this training, and if for centuries past we had not been 
constantly failing in our efforts to perfect human beings without it. 
This omission ’cannot be accounted for, unless by the fact, that 
practice can never be right while principles are wrong. While 
men remain ignorant of human nature, unacquainted with the strue- 
ture, functions, and powers, of their own bodies, of their mental and 
moral capacities, it is not to be believed that they will be fortunate 
in cultivating these capacities, or wise in directing them to the ae- 
complishment of the high purposes of existence. ‘The great practi- 
cal question then is, here as everywhere else, what is to be done? 
Look at the human being, see how he is compounded, consider of 
what he is capable, and how he is to be affected. While thus oc- 
cupied, if we have intelligence without prejudice and preposses- 
sion, we shall soon perceive that man is made up of a physical, a 
moral, and an intellectual constitution, ail equally and essentially 
important in themselves considered, and in their mutual relations 
atid reciprocal influence on each other. When this fact, which 
seems indeed abundantly obvious, is once admitted, we shall of ne- 
cessity perceive that nature divides education into three branches, 
and consequently that every plan of instruction, founded on more 
or fewer divisions of the subject than these, must prove unsuccess- 
ful, because not conformable to the arrangements and indications of 
nature. ‘This inference appears to be admissible, without an ex- 
periment to prove its validity; and yet numberless abortive experi- 
ments did not, for a series of generations, so far bring to light the 
cause of these failures, as to occasion its abandonment. Even now 
the work of reformation is but partially effected. 

I beg the reader to put this question to himself, What would an 
individual be worth to himself or others whose mind whose dispo- 
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sition, ot whose corporeal system—or any two of these only, were 
educated? His head might be furnished, and his heart well dispos- 
ed, but he would still need a hand to execute. 

Half the literary men of our country have suffered, and are now 
suffering, from inattention to those intervals of corporeal exercise 
and mental recreation, without which, no human being devoted to 
intellectual pursuits, has any right to expect the privileges and im- 
munities of health. But a brighter day begins to dawn on our pros- 
pects. The value of physical culture is now admitted by all 
who have acquired correct views of education; and the practice of 
Various gymnastic seminaries is now demonstrating anew the na- 
tural and intimate relations and dependence of the three grand divi- 
sions of education, and teaching us that the preservation and improve- 
ment of the animal system, must constitute the basis of every 
plan of education, which is capable of meliorating the condition of 
our race. For a long and dark period, as it respects education, 
the gymnastic science and art existed only in the writings of a 
few authors whose works produced no impression on the public mind. 

The first gymnastic school which appeared in Europe, since the 
decline of the Roman empire, was that of Mr. Saltzmann, in Saxo- 
ny, in 1786. Since this period, gymnasia have been established 
in Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, and 
France. It was in Denmark that gymnastic exercises were first 
considered in a national point of view; and in 1803, the number of 
these establishments in that country, had already amounted to four- 
teen, to which three thousand young men resorted; since this time 
the government have issued an order for allotting a space of two 
hundred square yards to every public school, for the purpose of 

ic exercises. In 1810, the gymnastic institution of Berlin 
was placed under the direction of M. Jahn, through whose zeal and 
perseverance a taste for manly sports has been widely diffused over 


Captain Clias is professor of gymnastics in Berne: he has super- 
intended the physical education of two thousand pupils, no one of 
whom ever experienced the slightest accident. Very recently the 
Russian government have directed gymnastic exercises to be intro- 
duced into every school in the kingdom, as forming an essential 
part of education. ‘The teachers of this system, in various parts of 
Europe, have at length reduced to practice, and confirmed by the 
most perfect success, the beautiful theories, long since conceived 
by the best enlightened and most benevolent individuals. 

These institutions not only do every thing requisite for the body, 
but they also furnish indirectly, and not very indirectly neither, im- 
mense and indispensable aids to the understanding and the heart. 

















ing extract from an amended edition of Buchan’s Do- 
mestic Medicine, relates to an oceurrence,.which took place in the 
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top of an insulated cable of twenty feet in height; he repeated the 
same maneuvre on a slippery mast, leaped six feet in extent, and 
ran five hundred paces in two minutes and a half. He now walks 
five leagues without inconvenience; and after a frightful leanness, 
his exercise has given him a comfortable share of plumpness; and 
confirmed health has followed his valetudinary state. 

Seo far as the revival of gymnastics has been adopted in Eupope, 
nothing has been found so effectually to remove the physkew imbe- 
cility and moral torpor and degeneracy into which many of the na- 
tions had fallen, before they were at length awakened to a true sense 
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of their situation, just in time to be overwhelmed by the late milita- 
ry despotism, which m its furious progress devastated so many fair 
ions of the civilised world.’ : 
The good work, however, will doubtless go on; for too many be- 
nevolent and enlightened minds have become satisfied of its benefits, 
to be any longer indifferent spectators of its character and effects. 
Clias and Carl Voelker are already at work in England: Messrs. 
Cogswell, Bancroft and Beck, are devoting their attention to the 
same object in Massachusetts; and we must, ere long, have our gym- 
nasia. 


COURSE OF EDUCATION IN THE NEW-YORK HIGH-SCHOOL, 


Tue New-York High-School* is to consist of three principal de- 
partments, viz : the Introductory, the Junior, and the Senior. The 
first of these departments will, it may be presumed, ever be an ob- 
ject of affectionate interest with the trustees and patrons of the in- 
stitution. It is intended to receive children of the earliest age, and 
to introduce them, by gentle steps, and by allurements best suited 
to their infant tastes, to the portals of learning; and by such devices 
as experience shall suggest to secure their ardor in advancing 
along the gradations of the temple, until we have excited in them a 
genuine relish of its beauties, and a manly thirst for the treasures it 
contains. 

It will be difficult to assign the lowest age at which children will 
be admissible to this department; but we perceive no objection to 
their being introduced as soon as they can walk and pronounce 
with tolerable distinctness, words which are repeated to them, and 
have sufficient vivacity to notice what is passing around them. 
Their physical comforts, as needful not only to the promotion of 
iealth, but to the uninterrupted developement of the mental faculties, 
will be carefully attended to. Their intermissions from study will 
be frequent; and order, and entertainment, and healthful exercise 
introduced into their sports. The first literary exercise to be given 
them is writing. With a chalk pencil on a black table, or with a 
stick in white sand, they will imitate the letters of the alphabet, both 
printed and written; and, simultaneously with their progress in spell- 
ing, will be their advancement in writing by means of the chalk and 


ue See Dr. Griscom’s ‘ Monitorial Instruction,’ reviewed in our present num- 
r. 
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slate pencil; thus rendering the motions of the hand, and their na- 
tural proneness for action, auxiliaries to the mind and memory. 
As we can perceive no objection to the practice, it is intended, at 
this early stage, to introduce easy lessons in drawing, and to en- 
courage by occasional instruction, that turn which is so natural to 
children, of endeavoring to make graphic delineations of objects 
which attract their notice. This practice will be continued through 
the different departments, but limited probably to line drawing, as 
the main object is to strengthen the judgement with respect to cor- 
rect proportion, figure, attitude, dimensions, and distance, and, at 
the same time, to render the hand expert in tracing resemblances. 
A talent of this kind is deemed to be of far greater importance in 
a variety of occupations, than is generally imagined. But, should 
our pupils, toward the conclusion of their course, wish to go more 
extensively and completely into the art of drawing, they can be gra- 
tified by incurring the additional expense occasioned by the em- 
ployment of a master. 

As a relief to the occupations of learning the alphabet, spelling, 
reading, and writing, and, as beneficial to the mind, even in those 
early stages of its advancement, it is intended to introduce the first 
and easiest notions of arithmetic. To learn to count 10, 20, 30, 
and so on, to 100, is surely as easy to a child at any age, as to learn 
in succession the 24 letters; and by the aid of sensible objects, the 
first ideas of addition, subtraction, and other primary rules, may be 
advantageously introduced, and the little scholar be advancing in 
mental arithmetic at the same time that he is making progress in 
the art of spelling or reading. We hold it also to be very possible 
to mingle with those infantile pursuits, some instructions in geogra- 
phy or topography, so far at least as to smooth the introduction to 
that branch of study, on their admission to the higher departments. 

There is still another branch of instruction which it is in contem- 
plation to introduce into our lowest department, and which, but for 
the expense and fatigue it may involve, might be rendered highly 
profitable to the understanding, moral feelings, and dispositions ef 
our youthful charge. I mean that knowledge which may be so 
readily and effectually communicated through the medium of well- 
chosen pictures. Not only several of the branches of Natural His- 
tory, but a great variety of the most interesting objects and scenery 
of the globe, and many of the operations and productions of art, 
may thus be rendered intelligible to very young capacities; while 
at the same time the sentiments of love and reverence for the Deity, 
of kindness and benevolence towards the various objects of his 
bountiful creation, and an utter reprobation of cruelty, revenge, 
and most of the evil passions, may be strongly inculcated. ‘Trans- 
parent paintings, executed for this purpose, would be most desirable, 
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and will be provided tnaperienh egmembonse to the encourage- 


ment we receive. 

It is thus that we hope to-render our “introductory department a 
place where parents who are the most scrupulous with respect to 
the welfare of their tender offspring, may send them to spend half 
their wakeful hours, with an assurance of safety, and a confidence 
of benefit, superior a, of the nursery, the kitchen, or 
places to which they consigned. 

In the junior de , the pupils « Pith, writing, upon 
paper; and they will enter substantially and systematically upon 
study of arithmetic, geography, and English grammar. ‘For a 
important art of penmanship, those those will be well prepared who have 
passed through the lower department, by the just notions they will 
have acquired of the forms and proportions of the letters, and by 
their use of the slate pencil. _ It is designed to initiate them in this 
department into the art of making and mending, as well as of han- 
dling their pens. This is a branch of the art of greater importance 
to the .mprovement of scholars in penmanship, than seems to be 

generally imagined, if we may be allowed to judge from its too com- 
pitty difficulties which attend the practice of giving 


i ' _ goodness 
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tent truly surprising to those not. ‘accustomed to observe it. We 
have seen a class of girls, whose ages average not more than nine, 
by the force of memory, and a few plain rules, multiply seven or 
eight figures by an equal number, enumerate and announce accu- 
rately the product, amounting to quiatillions, and then extract the 


square root of this large product, and state the root and the remain- 
der, without varying a figure from the truth. The most valuable 
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of monitors of one of the largest Lancasterian schools that has ever 
been erected; and it can scarcely be doubted that a system of in- 
struction which constantly limits the attention of one instructer or 
monitor to a class of eight.or ten scholars, and thus facilitates a ra- 
pid continuation of individual exercise, is the most favorable for 
implanting habits of attention, clearness of comprehension, and ac- 
curacy of execution, which has ever been devised. 

Geography, which, in the lower department, can only be consi- 
dered as an amusement, will be pursued in this, upon that system 
which can alone be effectual—a constant reference to the maps. 
Considering it improper in the early study of geography, to mingle 
it, as is often done, with scraps of history, politics, manners, and 
peculiarities of nations, we shall confine our boys of the junior de- 
partment, to an acquaintance with geographical features alone, and 
shall use scarcely any other books than those which serve as guides 
to the maps. A plentiful supply of maps will of course be consi- 
dered as of the first importance, 

English grammar will be commenced im this department, and con- 
tinued as far as the syntax of our language. It matters not how 
early, after they have learned to read fluently, children begin the 
study of grammar, provided they are taught strictly upon the princi- 
ples of analysis, and advanced no faster than their 
will carry them. To distinguish the alphabet into vowels and con- 
sonants, and to select from a few plain sentences, all the nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives, are exercises which very young children can 
soon be taught to take pleasure in, and to give good reasons for the 
judgements which they form. Asa mental exercise therefore, as well 
as the means of laying the foundation of an important branch of 
knowledge, the study of grammar should, we think, be thus early 
introduced. 

Reading and elocution will receive due attention in the junior 
class, and it is within the scope of our intention, to extend to the 
pupils of this department, the advantage to be derived from an il- 
lustration of natural and sensible objects by pictures and other 
illustrations. 

In the senior department, the preceding studies will be perfected. 
Arithmetic will be extended to its highest rules and applications; 
geography to the theory and construction of maps, to its depen- 
dencies upon, and connection with, astronomy, history, and antiqui- 
ties; with geology and mineralogy, with climate, seasons, the pro- 
ductions of the earth, and the varieties and habits of the human 
race. . 

Grammar will be advanced so as to include all the minutie of 
syntax, prosody, punctuation, style, &c. and the important subject 
of our own language will be pursued by the study of rhetoric and 
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belles-lettres, and by the art and practice of composition, and elo- 
cution. In this department, the. different branches of mathematics, 
pure and applied, will receive that attention which their importance 
demands, and we hope that in the applications of geometry and 
trigonometry to the measurement of land and other things, we shall 
be able to aid our pupils by actual experiments. It is our intention 
to provide for the wishes of every class of students in the mathema- 
tical branches, and to assist them with the use of instruments to the 
very extent which our means will justify us in proceeding. 

An institution destined, like the present, to receive boys from the 
nursery, and to prepare them for the various spheres of busy and 
useful life, would be incomplete in the present state of the physical 
sciences, without the means of initiating them into the interesting 
principles of natural philosophy, chemistry, and natural history. 
The greater part of these very comprehensive portions of knowledge, 
can be effectually taught only by the aid of experiments and speci- 
mens; and while we profess to furnish the means of carrying our 
students with advantage through most of those subjects, we do it 
with the understanding, that it must be chiefly by the devotion of extra 
hours of instruction and. study, and with the confidence, that for the 
additional expense and labor which those enlarged means will re- 
quire, there will be an adequate gratification in the affluence of our 
numbers, and the good will of those who are the best able to judge 
of the nature and utility of our institution. 

The study of the languages of Greece and Rome, will receive that 
uniform and persevering attention, which a just appreciation of the 
importance of classic literature, and the comprehensiveness of our 
establishment necessarily call for. Fully persuaded that the impor- 
tant aid which the monitorial system has the power to render to 
instruction in the classics, has been proved to demonstration in 
the High-Schoo} of Edinburgh, in the Charter-Houses in London, 
and in various establishments in France and England, that system 
will be applied to Latin and Greek in the arrangements to be adopt- 
ed, to the full extent of which experience shall prove the advantage, 
and no further. The same may be said of the French and Spanish 
languages. As two of the most popular and extensive living vehi- 
cles of thought and mind, these two languages are worthy of par- 
ticular attention; and we see no reason why every pupil ‘in our supe- 
rior class, not engaged in the ancient languages, may not occupy a 
portion of his time with French or Spanish. It will be accompanied 
with no additional cost, except that of books; unless attention should 
be required during the hours of recess from school. The study of 
either of these languages may be pursued without any detriment to 
the more essential branches, and with unequivocal benefit to the 
minds and habits of the students. 
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I shall refrain from dwelling longer on the literary pursuits of this 
seminary; but I cannot dismiss my subject, without adverting to one 
branch of instruction, which it is equally the wish, I believe, of the 
trustees and principals, to establish, as a constituent part of our 
general plan, from a conviction of its advantages to the bodily vi- 
gor, and of course to the intellectual strength and activity of our 
pupils. I allude to gymnastics. For myself, 1 have long been con- 
vinced, that too little attention is paid to the physical education of 
our children. Independently of that just and full developement 
which symmetry and beauty require, the enjoyment of a sound mind 
is so evidently connected with a sound body as to demand the 
vigilance of parents and preceptors. I cannot so well express my 
own opinions on this subject as I find them in the letter of a medi- 
cal friend in London, to whom I communicated the first prospectus 
of this institution. ‘ Your new High-School appears to me to bid 
fair to be of present and lasting benefit to the state, and from the 
respectability of the share-holders, I presume that it is already 
popular. A subject of great importance, connected with the physical 
part of education, has recently claimed some part of my attention; 
I mean gymnastics; at least that part of the art which is absolutely 
necessary for the full developement, use, and vigor of the muscles 
of the body. From more attention than has hitherto been paid to 
this subject in our schools, I am fully persuaded that many diseases 
of the chest might be prevented in youth, the organs concerned in 
digestion kept in more regular and heathful action, diseases of their 
structure obviated, and remote affections of the brain, &c. guarded 
against,—such as are supposed to originate by sympathy with them. 
Exercises of this kind produce a correct attitude and progression, 
which add materially to our comfort, not only in the facility of un- 
dergoing, but also of relieving the muscular fatigue arising from 
our necessary exertions. Diseases of the bones, particularly of the 
spine, and of the machinery connected with them, which become 
more numerous with the increase and the spread of wealth, would, in 
a great measure, be obviated. Add to which that they will assur- 
edly promote irtellectual vigor, control of passion, and the devel- 
opement of correct feelings.” 

So far as exercises of this nature can be introduced with advan- 
tage, we shall take particular pleasure in promoting them; and we 
anticipate no difficulty in finding among our boys those who will be 
willing and qualified to become monitors, in instructing others in 
the arts of leaping, climbing, pitching, and in other varieties of 
muscular skill and exertion. 

But a still more interesting branch of manual exercise, is that 
which is requisite in the use of tools, in the easier parts of carpen- 
try, joinery, casting, turning, &c. We contend for the advantage 
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ef employing a portion of the leisure time of boys in employments 
of this nature; for, whatever may be their destination in life, every 
hour spent in the use of tools, will add something to that stock of 
information which may enlarge their sphere of future usefulness, 
contribute to save them from idleness, and blend most agreeably 
the useful with the sweet in the habits of tte man. We shall 
offer to our patrons the means of enabling us to execute our origin- 
al scheme. As soon as a subscription list will enable us to proceed, 
we shall erect a series of shops in our north yard, procure tools, 
and employ a workman to superintend the exercises of such of our 
youth as choose to enter their names for a course of instruction du- 
ring their leisure hours in the mechanic arts. 


BOSTON MONITORIAL SCHOOL. 


[The interesting reports which follow, we consider a valuable do- 
cument connected with the progress of education in our country. 
Its authors, we are happy to observe, do not feel bound to adhere 
uniformly to the peculiarities of any system, farther than expe- 
rience proves them to be serviceable to good instruction. Lancas- 
ter and Pestalozzi have been followed in those things only which 
might benefit the pupils of this particular school. Some features 
of the system adopted in this school owe their origin, we ob- 
serve, to the ingenuity of the teacher. Such schools we are happy 
to find are rapidly multiplying in our large cities. We heartily 
wish ample success to every seminary which throws open its doors 
to improvement, by discarding a rigid adherence to names and 
plans, and adopting whatever is useful, be it old or new, domestic 
or foreign. 

The following reports we communicate with much pleasure, after 
having personally enjoyed the opportunity of hearing and seeing all 
its details in operation in the school-room. We know of no way 
in which a parent or a friend to education could spend a forenoon 
more pleasantly than in attending to the interesting variety of ex- 
ercises, and the assemblage of busy minds and happy faces, in the 
monitorial school. | 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES, 


Tue monitorial school was instituted not only to facilitate the 
acquisition of knowledge, but to render that acquisition a source of 
pleasure. The time we spend at school forms, on an average, no 
inconsiderable portion of life; and if school can be made a scene 
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ef enjoyment as well as of improvement, another object of no mean 

importance is attained. That this object is too generally overlook- 

ed, appears to be not the fault of the pupils, but of the cold and 

irksome system usually pursued in the developement of young 

minds :—a system in itself sufficiently odious, even in the earlier 

stages of our country’s progress, when little was required of scho- 

lars beyond an imperfect knowledge of the elementary branches; 

but now become oppressive and injurious, from the increased tield of 
knowledge, which is presented to the learner, by the discoveries and 

acquisitions of the last half century.—We find, accordingly, that chil- 

dren who are taught on the old plan, are kept constantly on the stretch 

to obtain that degree of information which the state of society de- 

mands, They are pressed, when in school, and when out of it, with 

lessons which they do not understand, and of course cannot relish. 

Learning accordingly becomes a toil, and the spring of life, which 

should be gay and active, is clouded by unnecessary hardship, and 

worn by worse than fruitless cares; and, alter all this waste of 
comfort, the progress of the pupil, in a vast majority of instances, 

is slow and superficial. It is one of the worst iaults of this system 

that children, particularly boys, are treated more like felons, than 

like beings who err from immaturity of judgement; and, one lead- 

ing object of our establishment being to render our pupils happy, 

as well as intelligent, we abolish all rewards and punishments, 

which tend to excite bad passions, and we appeal only to reason and 

the kinder affections. Corporeal punishment we deem fit only for 

the savage, whose dread of present pain, is generally his strongest 

motive; or for the slave, whose soul is debased by bondage:—it 

should be banished from every family; and our experience justifies 
our assertion, that it is totally unnecessary in school. 

The common system throws the burden of teaching the simplest 
subjects, as well as the most intricate, solely upon the instructer: 
In a large school, he must possess ubiquity; otherwise a considera- 
ble number of his classes’must be idle, or worse than idle, most of 
their time; his attention must be frequently distracted from the class 
in exercise; and he must use great personal exertions to produce a 
small effect. The monitorial system, on the other hand, while. it 
gives the schoo! the same portion of time and attention from the in- 
structer, by furnishing him with numerous assistants, enables him to 
exercise a more close inspection over the whole, and to explain and 
enforce his lessons, with perspicuity and method. On the plan pur- 
sued in other schools, every pupil must have much time unoccupied, 
and of course prove a hindrance to others. By the monitorial ar- 
rangement every moment is so fully and pleasantly employed, that 
even the mischief of a bad scholar is confined to the little class of 
four or five about him. All skill, manual and mental, depends on 
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practice, and this the monitorial system gives to the greatest possi- 
ble extent. It affords to each pupil in a school of one hundred, 
more actual practice than he would obtain on the common plan in a 
school of ten. Hence the superiority of the former. By system- 
atic movements it fills up every moment, and thus avoids that ennut, 
which always attends children, when idle. . It gives a succession of 
studies which prevents satiety and disgust. Its minute classification 
affords each scholar the chance of advancement; and, if there be 
superior intellect, it must develope itself in such a seminary, and 
take its appropriate rank, unannoyed by envy, and unshackled by 
ride. 

’ The common practice is, to load the memory of pupils with a 
mass of undigested knowledge; and, provided they can recite a cer- 
tain number of pages, they are esteemed well taught: but this sys- 
tem,is very laborious to the learner, and tends to surcharge and 
weaken the mind. To avoid these bad effects, the lessons given in 
the monitorial school are fully explained. The scholars are push- 
ed on no faster than they comprehend their subject; and sensible 
objects are er loyed for the purposes of illustration, as on the plan 
of Pestalozzi. To give correct ideas, these objects are varied ac- 
cording to the age and standing of the pupil, from the Guinea bean, 
used in teaching the youngest to count, add, and subtract, to the 
most finished philosophical apparatus, which the elder pupils use 
in making experiments, and obtaining actual demonstrations in those 
higher sciences, which even mature minds can but faintly compre- 
hend from verbal description. 

More than two years have elapsed since the establishment of this 
schoo]; and its success has equalled the most sanguiue expecta- 
tions. Much is due to the able and indefatigable labors of Mr. W. 
B. Fowle the instructer, who has been obliged not only to pursue 
an untried path, but to do so with little aid from the experience or 
labors of others. The result of the experiment is a full conviction 
that the system is perfectly adapted to general use; and the hope is 
entertained that it will soon be extensively adopted. To furnish 
the parents who are interested, with more means of judging on this 
subject, the annexed report of the instructer, with explanatory notes, 
is submitted by 

J. Savace, 
JoNATHAN PHILLIPs, 
Francis J. Oviver, 
Joun $. Foster. 


Trustees. 


Bostox, Jan. Ist., 1826. 
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INSTRUCTER’S REPORT TO THE TRUSTEES. 


GENTLEMEN, 


In compliance with your request, I shall endeavor to present 
a detailed account of the mode of instruction which has been pur- 
sued in our school. But while I feel the difficulty of doing this 
satisfactorily, I am encouraged to make the attempt from a con- 
viction that many, even of our proprietors, have very indistinct 
ideas of the course of instruction pursued, and therefore cannot 
effectually co-operate with me in the important work of educating 
their children. It was a general opinion, when this school was es- 
tablished, that every thing was prepared, the system perfected, and 
the instructer only required to teach by the rules prescribed. You 
are aware that nothing was prepared, that no system was formed, 
and that the mere act of teaching was the least part of the labor 
required of the instructer. It had only been determined that the 
school should be conducted on the united plans of Lancaster and 
Pestalozzi; that is, on the Monitorial and Inductive systems. But the 
former had never been applied to the higher branches, in this coun- 
try; and we knew little or nothing of the other. (Note 1.) Imention 
this fact, because, in an estimate of our success, it should be cen- 
sidered, that, besides teaching all the branches usually taught in our 
best private seminaries to about three times their average number of 
pupils, we have actually been compelled to make books, (2.) prepare 
lessons in manuscript, and create our system. ‘This will account 
to some parents for any delay or indecision which they may have 
noticed in our movements, and for our non-compliance in some res- 
pects with their wishes—wishes, however, which were relinquished 
with a cheerfulness and courtesy for which I am truly grateful. 

To make a fair experiment of the new system, it should be tried 
upon children who have never been instructed upon any other; 
children, ia fact, only three or four years old. But as this could 
not be, the doors were thrown open to all ages, and the school was 
composed of pupils from four to eighteen years of age. It was 
impossible, therefore, to prepare lessons for only one branch first, 
and then for the next, as the children advanced; for every pupil ex- 
pected to advance from the point she was supposed to have reached 
at other schools, and this expeetation was in most cases gratified. 
The united system, then, was to be applied to writing, reading, spel- 
ling, grammar, geography, arithmetic, astronomy, French, Latin, 
and natural philosophy, to say nothing of subsidiary exercises. 
That this could not be done perfectly must be presumed; and the 
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instructer is not ashamed to confess, that experience has often ob- 
liged him to alter or reject what he had temporarily adopted. 

I have said that children four years old are received into our 
school. For the sake of perspicuity and order, U will begin with 
such a child, and conduct her through all the branches yet taught in 
the schoo]. Every child in school is furnished with a slate and 
pencil, which are considered part of the furniture of the school 
The first object is to teach the alphabet. An A is made on the 
child’s slate by another competent child, called a monitor. The 
child is told the name of the letter, and asked to imitate it. Few 
do so without some persuasion; but after the monitor has held her 
hand, and made a few letters for her, the child will never need such 
assistance again. Her first rude attempts are praised, she feels 
proud of her work, and ambitious to go on. After making perhaps 
fifty As, she is shown a B, told its name, and encouraged to imitate 
it. In this way, she will learn ts: ke and name three or four let- 
ters in two hours; but, lest she sh: «id be tired of this exercise, she 
is shown a book, and asked to pick out As and Bs, or such letters 
as she has been writing. In this way, the alphabet is easily taught 
in one month; whereas, on the old plan, from four to six months are 
consumed in learning the names of the letters, to say nothing of 
being able to write them. The child then takes the spelling-book, 
and writes words of two letters; pronouncing them frequently after 
hér monitor. In this way she soon becomes: acquainted with the 
four pages of her spelling-book, which succeed the alphabet, and 
which, in the book we use, contain all the combinations of letters, 
and all the sounds which can properly be called English. After she 
has written her few words a sufficient time, she is required to pro- 
nounce and spell them to her monitor. But this is not her only 
exercise; for, young as she is, she is capable of doing something in 
arithmetic. ‘Fancy’? beans are placed before her; and she is 
taught to count them, then to add, subtract, and divide them. When 
tired of this, she is taught to make the figures on her slate, as she 
had done the letters before, and then, perhaps, to draw houses and 
other objects, by way of reward. The child is never idle, and never 
wishes to be so. 

She is now required to write words from dictation. This is one 
method of studying the spelling lesson, and is performed as follows. 
Each row of desks, (and there are eight or ten,) is called a class; 
and each of these classes writes a different word, because each 
studies a different spelling lesson. Each class has had a spelling 
lesson previously assigned; and all sit watching a monitor, called 
the monitor of dictation, who selects a word from the lesson of the 
eighth, or highest class, and spells it very distinctly. .The eighth 
class immediately commence writing it on their slates. The moni- 
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ter then proceeds to the seventh class, and gives them & word from 
their lesson in the same manner, which they write. She then goes 
to the sixth, fifth, and so down to the first class, giving each a word 
from their lesson. By this time the eighth class have written their 
word, perhaps twice, she gives them another, and then does the 
same to the seventh, and others, as before. While the slates are 
filling in this way, a class of children, who are good spellers and 
good writers, are stationed, one or two in each class, to inspect the 
slates, and correct errors and badly formed letters. When the slates 
are filled, they are all cleaned at once; and the dictation again com- 
mences.' In this way, the difficult words of the lesson, are all 
written, and exhibited to the eye; and it is impossible for any 
child to avoid going over her lesson at least once. The despatch 
with which words are thus written, may be calculated from the fact 
that the monitor of dictation never stops, but goes to each class, in 
constant rotation, until the slates are filled. 

' After the words have been written in this manner, the children 
leave their seats at a given signal, and form classes of from four to 
six, around scholars called spelling monitors. These are the best spel- 
lers in the school, and are selected as follows. At the end of each 
fortnight, all the spelling classes are formed in one line, and reviewed 
by the master. They are required to spell every word in the lessons 
of the preceding fortnight, and to take precedence as they spell well 
or ill. After this exercise isended, the hghest in the line are taken 
for monitors, the ensuing fortnight: the four or six next to them form 
the highest class; the four next, the next in rank; and so on, to the 
lowest. When the classes have formed around their ‘spelling moni- 
ters, the lesson is spelled in the following manner. The monitor 
pronounces a word distinctly, the highest in the class pronounces it 
after her, to show that she knows what it is, and then spells it. If 
she mistakes, the next points out her error, then spells the whole word 
and “goes up.” Then the child who first missed is obliged to spell 
the word as corrected, that she may be profited by losing her place. 
As the number of children in a class is very small, each is obliged to 
spell a great many words, and must necessarily pay close attention 
to the words spelled by her classmates. 

' As soon as the child can write words of four or five letters, she 
is required to read. The best readers are selected for monitors, by 
an examination similar to that for spelling monitors; and these read- 
ing monitors aré taught by the master. The rest of the scholars 
are divided into small classes of five or six; and, leaving their seats, 
form a semi-circle around the monitor. The children are allowed 
to correct the reader, and “go abcve her” for so doing; and the 
monitor is required to read often to her class. The small number 
m a class affords each child an opportunity of practising much; and 
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the habit of correcting each other makes them attentive and, some- 
times, critically correct. The monitors are frequently changed, that 
if any one has communicated an error to her class, her successor 
may detect it. All the classes are reviewed also by the master, and 
the best readers are promoted to be monitors, or to rank with high- 
er classes, 

Here I would make one remark which is equally applicable to 
every other exercise. Such is the number of classes, that every 
child can be accurately classed with her peers, and a fair competi- 
tion allowed. In schools on the old plan, where the classes are 
sometimes very numerous, the lowest are necessarily very inferior 
to the highest; and children, when brought into competition with 
others, so greatly their superiors, lose all desire to excel, because 
success is hopeless; but when her competitors are her equals, or 
nearly so, the child will seldom refuse to exert herself. 

The next exercise is arithmetic. I have already said that even 
the youngest is taught to count and perform simple operations with 
beans, her fingers, and such aids. Soon a little mental arithmetic 
is introduced; but, as the excellent little work of Colburn is too dif- 
ficult for such small children, manuscript questions prepared by the 
instructer are used. Next, Colburn’s First Lessons are studied; 
and about the same time, written arithmetic is gradually introduced. 
This, however, is for the present completely subordinate to the in- 
tellectual. The monitors of arithmetic recite to the master, and 
then disperse to their stations to act as monitors. Their classes 
form around them; and the lesson which had previously been set, is 
recited. If any explanations are necessary, the monitor who has 
gone over the ground before, explains; but, if she is at a loss, she 
applies directly to the master. In this way, the little classes get a 
great deal of practice, and the monitor reviews her studies. For 
the sake of variety, they then take slates and cipher. The monitor 
dictates sums verbally, and the children are taught to write amounts 
from dictation. They are never allowed to copy sums, and conse- 
quently must acquire a knowledge of numeration, as useful as it ie 
uncommon. In addition, the highest adds the first column aloud, 
and tells the rest what to set down and what to carry: the next takes 
the second column, and does the same. Any one who corrects 
another goes above her, as in spelling or reading; and, as all must 
aid in doing the sum, the attention of allis secured. It is so with 
subtraction, and all the other rules. The highest scholars cipher 
in Colburn’s Sequel, and record their operations in a manuscript. 

In English grammar, the class of monitors recites or practises 
with the master. The first object is to teach children the distine- 
tion that exists between words; and in aid of the grammar, which is 
simple and practical, something like the following method is adopted. 
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The beginner is shown a heap of cards, on each of which is written 
a word. She is required to assort or class the confused heap. 
She finds it impossible. She is desired to pick out every word that 
is the name of any thing. This she willdo with ease and pleasure. 
The heap is greatly reduced. She is desired to pick out such as 
imply doing something. She will do this, and so with all the other 
classes of words. She may then perform the same exercise in a 
beok. She begins to study her grammar, but advances not a step 
without putting in practice what she learns. It need not be said 
that before children can parse, they can often speak and write cor- 
rectly. The constant use of a slate and pencil naturally leads to 
written communications with each other. Children six years old 
write very good letters to their playmates; but, as these loose compo- 
sitions afford no good opportunity for correction, | generally tell the 
young class a short story, and require them to write it on paper in 
the best manner they can. These I correct, and return to them 
with suitable advice. This method relieves them from the intolera- 
ble labor of writing, when they have nothing to write about. The 
compositions of the upper classes are of a different order. 

The process of teaching geography is explained quite fully in 
the text book used by the scholars. This is to children a pleasing 
study, and those who are but five or six years old may be usefully 
engaged in it. A child that can imitate a letter, can imitate the out- 
line of a country—roughly and badly, to be sure, at first—but suffi- 
ciently well to fix.in her mind the prominent features of it. Her lesson 
requires her to find the prominent objects of the map she is drawing. 
She finds them, marks them on her little map, feels acquainted with 
them, and proud of the acquaintance. She begins to measure dis- 
tances, to compare sizes, and in fact to draw. The improvement has 
been astonishing in this branch; and, to some of the children, it is as 
easy to draw an outline of any country from memory, asto make any 
letter of the alphabet. Their geography is entirely practical; and the 
first part, all that has yet been printed, is confined to the locality of 
places, and this is nearly all of modern geographies that the memory 
retains. Beginners draw small maps from common school atlases. 
After they have drawn each several times, they draw maps of va- 
rious countries on a large scale. There are but four children in 
the school who do not study geography. 

As soon as a child has learned to shape and join letters correctly 
on the slate, she is required to write on paper. The monitors are 
under the care of the master; and, after they have written a copy, 
are dispersed to their various classes. Writers on paper are classed 
according to their proficiency. The master, besides taking the 
oversight of all, has one or two classes under his particular care. 
Monitors are placed over the rest; and, in most cases, two to each 
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class,—one to make and mend pens, and the other to set copies. 
The monitors are, during the time of writing, behind their scholars, 
looking over and instructing them. As it has been objected that 
monitors sometimes set imperfect copies, it may be well to consider 
the objection, for a moment. Setting aside the fact that engraved 
slips are seldom suitable for beginners, being either of an improper 
size, or lacking simplicity; and passing by the fact that many masters, 
to say nothing of mistresses, who pretend to teach writing, cannot 
equal our monitors, I will venture to deny the correctness or truth of 
the objection; and for the following reasons: First, experience 
shows that children seldom regard a loose slip after the first line; 
and nothing disgusts them more than to write a second copy from 
the same slip, as they must do, if only a limited number of engraved 
slips is provided. Children prefer, in the second place, to write af- 
ter written copies; and, if the master sets all of them, he cannot in- 
spect the classes while writing. Besides, a monitor with only four 
or five copies to write, will be more likely to write them well, trying, 
as they always do, to excel, than the master will, hurried and busy 
as he must be, and compelled, as he often is, to write with any pen 
he can find. The question then is, are not monitors, who are, to say 
the least, better writers than their pupils, and can be constantly 
watching over them, a full equivalent for a master’s copy, without 
any inspection? Finally, I believe a child will be more likely and 
more anxious, to exert herself, when there is some hope of equalling 
her copy, than when she knows this to be unpossible. This is not 
hypothetical, but a principle of our nature, exerted on every other 
occasion. We have said nothing of the immense utility of this exer- 
cise to the monitors, but if what has been adduced is not sufficient 
to remove the objection, we challenge a comparison of our writers 
with those taught by any other mode. 

These remarks will apply to reading also. A very young monitor, 
with a sense of her dignity, will be able to point out to her little 
class as many errors in hearing them read fifty verses, as a mas- 
ter would in hearing only one; for this is nearly the proportion of 
practice between the two modes. Besides, the monitors read much 
for the pur,«se of instructing their classes. The fact is, the whole 
depends upon the master. If he correctly instructs the monitorz, 
they will correctly transmit his instructions to their classes. An 
examination of even the lowest class in our school, will satisfy any 
one disposed to cavil; and upon this examination we may safely 
rest the defence of the monitorial system. 

Connected with writing on paper, is the making and mending of pens. 
This is done entirely by the children or their monitors. Every class 
that comes under the master’s care, is instructed in penmaking; but 
they seldom wait for this. Being allowed to help themselves, as 
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soon as they please, the making of pens, which enslaves masters 
of common schools, and is a mystery to most adult females, is a 
very simple operation in our school, It is never necessary for me 
to mend one pen. A child who ntends her own pen, does not write 
so well for it, at first; but she soon recovers, and acquires an inde- 
pendence of others, which <hose only can appreciate who cannot 
make a good pen. 

The teaching of Latin was early attempted; but the want of suit- 
able books was a serious obstacle. One introductory book had been 
published in France. This the instructer translated and used in, 
manuscript. Its object was to remove the disgust which usually 
attends the study of the Latin grammar. The words of an easy 
reading book, were classed under their appropriate heads of gram- 
mar. Thus, all words ending and declined like penna, were placed 
under penna, which was declined at length, as a model for the rest. 
So with all the nouns of the other declensions, verbs, &c. &c. The 
class were required to decline penna, and every day learn a number 
of the words of that class, declining each, and giving its English 
meaning. They also wrote every word on the slate, and on paper. 
In two or three months, the class became familiarly acquainted with 
the essentials of the grammar, and a vocabulary of about three 
thousand Latin roots. The next step was to read the book whose 
vocabulary had been thus previously studied. This was mere aniuse- 
ment for the pupils. But here our French guide failed; and I had 
not time to presecute the plan. I could only pursue the ordinary 
mode, employing monitors; for a second class had already com- 
menced. The first class has read to me the Historia Sacra, 
Epitome of Grecian History, Cesar, and part of Virgil. The se- 
cond class instead of Cesar have just commenced Jacob’s Latin 
Reader, a more suitable book; and both classes have turned into 
Latin from thirty to eighty pages of the Latin Tutor. Almost every 
translation has been written as well as read, and corrected by the 
master and monitors. This obliged every scholar to go over the 
whole lesson, and was a good exercise in English composition also. 

I need not here discuss the utility of teaching Latin to females. 
I was requested to do so by the parents, and believing that it would 
be a key to the language of every science they might study, a great 
step towards the acquisition of French, and its other daughters of 
the south of Europe, and an invaluable aid in the right understand- 
ing of English, I opposed no objections, except where the children 
were too young to begin the study, while the best mode of teaching 
it is still so imperfectly understood. The useful, and not the mere- 
ly critical part of Latin, is all I shall endeavor to teach, being per- 
suaded that the time of ‘females may be better employed, than in 
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acquiring a knowledge of niceties, to which even those who have 
spent their lives in the pursuit, barely attain. 

In French, the want of suitable books, is sensibly felt. This has 
prevented the introduction of many improvements. Yielding to 
circumstances, the scholars were first made acquainted with the 
leading principles of French pronunciation, by reading in a class 
after the master. In the mean time they learned enough of the 
grammar to acquire an idea of the structure of the language, particu- 
larly the changes of the variable parts of speech; always comparing 
them with those of their own language. They then began to trans~ 
late as well as read. This was done in various ways. Sometimes 
by my pronouncing a word or sentence, and their pronouncing after 
me, and giving the English; sometimes by reading in a class, each 
contributing her stock of information, and only appealing to me in 
difficult cases; and sometimes by writing translations. They then 
began to turn English into French, as directed in Wanostrocht’s 
grammar. This was the course pursued with the first French class: 
they became monitors of the second class, and pursued the same 
plan; and these have commenced with a third. A fourth will com- 
mence in a few weeks. Bearing in mind that those who have 
studied French, have likewise studied all the other branches taught 
in the school, in some cases not excepting Latin, some idea of their 
industry may be formed from the fact that the first class have gone 
through the grammar several times, have wrilfgn a translation of alt 
Chambaud’s Fables and half of La Fontaine’s, have written a large 
part of the exercises in the grammar, have read Numa Pompiliue 
twice, once as monitors and once to the master, a part of Gonzalve 
de Cordoue, and eight or ten numbers, each about 140 pages octavo, 
of the Annales des Voyages of the celebrated French Geographer 
Malte Brun;—and all this exclusively of what has been read out of 
school. The progress will be much more rapid and thorough, as 
the greater number of classes affords more monitorial exercise. 

No suitable book on astronomy being found, and it being impos- 
sible for one person to do every thing, the instructer only painted 
on cloth such diagrams as were necessary to illustrate the leading 
principles of the science, explaining them to the scholars in familar 
lectures, and illustrating them in every possible way by orreries and 
other apparatus. As a review, each scholar was required to copy 
the diagrams upon paper, and explain them separately to the teach- 
er. A few lessons were given on pleasant evenings, in the open 
air; but the want of a convenient place for this purpose was severe- 
ly felt. 

From the first establishment of the school, an appropriation has 
been made for the purchase of apparatus to illustrate the various 
sciences taught, particularly that of natural philosophy. A com- 
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plete course of lectures has been given to the highest class; and, 
in all cases, the pupils have performed experiments with their own 
bands. Indeed, one has acted as monitor while the rest have part- 
ly reviewed the instructer’s lessons. From seven hundred to one 
thousand dollars’ worth of the best apparatus has already been pur- 
chased, with the surplus income of the school. Until the estab- 
lishment of our school, no private sei ..waries presumed to illustrate 
their little text-books of natural philosophy with proper apparatus. 
It is a pleasing circumstance that several have already felt the ne- 
cessity of following our example; but the inferiority of individual 
means to those of a corporation, and the flourishing state of our 
income, will still secure to us precedence in this respect. (Note 3.) 

A class in mineralogy has just commenced its operations, with 
ample materials; for, in addition to our already valuable collection, 
our cabinet has been unexpectedly enriched by a very valuable 
donation of foreign minerals, from William M’Clure, Esq., late of 
Paris, a gentleman distinguished for his indefatigable geological 
researches, and his zea! in the cause of human improvement. The 
minerals are spread before the class, examined, compared, and 
analysed. Besides this, each child is furnished with a specimen 
of the mineral under consideration, to form the basis of a little 
cabinet of her own. 

I shall omit many exercises subsidiary to those already described, 
such as reading, spelling, saying the multiplication and other tables 
all together, an exercise which has a powerful influence upon their 
habits of order and attention, and is a rapid and pleasing method of 
reviewing many exercises; for, many pupils who are afraid to speak 
alone, are emboldened by numbers; and it is no more difficult for the 
master’s ear to detect an error in the multitude of voices, than for 
a musician to discover a discord in a choir. These exercises also 
have a powerful effect in banishing that monotony and ennui which 
so often reign in schools conducted on the common plan. 

After this tedious enumeration of my labors, you will be surprised 
to hear that not the least important branch remains to be mentioned, 
I mean general instruction. It has been my incessant care on every 
occasion, and on every subject within the scope of my own knowl- 
edge, to inculcate useful information. To enable myself to lose no 
opportunity of doing this, my intercourse with my pupils has been 
as familiar as that of a parent. No magisterial dignity has prevent- 
ed the approach of the most timid child; and a perfect knowledge 
of all their little peculiarities has been the pleasing consequence. 
I am aware that such a state of things is supposed to be incompati- 
ble with the rigid discipline expected in large schools; but the ex: - 
rience of two years has satisfied me that it is as yet unnecessai) to 
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assume the circumstance and terror which have been considered the 
inseparable attributes of a good pedagogue. 

After this particular description of the exercises, lest their variety 
and number should leave upon the mind an idea of confusion and 
disorder, some description of the general principles upon which the 
exercises are conducted, may be necessary. In the first place, then, 
no pupil is allowed to be idle; and it is the duty of the master so to 
arrange the lessons, that a class shall be continually under his care; 
and that class must not contain one of the monitors whose turn it is 
to be on duty. To enable him to do this, there is a set time for 
every recitation of every class. Monitors of arithmetic, for in- 
stance, recite to the master, and then go to teach arithmetic clas- 
ses. While they are doing this, the monitors of grammar recite to 
the master, and are ready to teach classes, by the time the arithme- 
tic classes have finished their exercise. While the monitors of 
grammar are teaching their classes, the monitors of geography are 
reciting to the master, and are ready to teach their classes, as soon 
as the classes are dismissed by their grammar monitors. In this 
way, a constant succession of fresh monitors is provided ; and the 
frequent change of exercises, prevents the children from being fa- 
tigued. 

e There is a different classification in every branch of study; and, 
in classing the pupils in one branch, no regard is paid to their rank 
in another. Hence it not unfrequently happens that a monitor of 
reading teaches her monitor of arithmetic, or a monitor of spel- 
ling has in her class her own monitor in geography. In this way, 
every child has a fair chance to rise, if her genius leads to excel- 
lence in any thing. In common schools, a good arithmetician or 
reader cannot be first in the class, unless she is superior in every 
other branch studied by her class. 

It may be worth our while here to compare the amount of 
practice obtained by each child in our school; with that of schools 
on the common plan. Let it be premised that the master is, 
during the time of school, as busily engaged as any master on the 
other plan can be. Our school consists, say, of eighty pupils, who 
attend five hours in the day, not including the afternoon school 
taught by a female. Five hours, supposing the master never to be 
interrupted in his labors, and the scholars allowed no recess, will, 
on the old plan, give each the personal attention of the master, just 
three minutes and three quarters. But, if the master be interrupted, 
all the exercises must stop of course. On the monitorial plan, sup- 
posing the classes to consist of six, each child will be actually prac- 
tising fifty minutes; and, if the master is interrupted, the exercises 
of the school go on, as if nothing had happened. But even this 
estimate falls far short of the truth; for in some exercises, writing 
von. I. 6 
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on slate or paper, for instance, every child is engaged all the time. 
To this should be added the extraordinary attention required in such 
small classes, compared with that of large ones. If, in a school of 
only eighty pupils, the advantage is so much in our favor, it will be 
doubled in a school of one hundred and sixty, and so on. 

(To be continued.) 


REVIEWS. 


A Sermon delivered on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Boston 
Female Asylum, Sept. 23, 1825. By F. W. P. Greenwood. 
Boston, 1825. pp. 20. 

The Duties of an American citizen. Two discourses delivered in the 
First Baptist Meetinghouse in Boston, on Thursday, April 7, 
1825, the day of Public Fast. By Francis Wayland, Jr. Second 
Edition. Boston, 1825, pp. 48. 


We take up these publications together, not because they are 
naturally cennected by subject or by occasion—the topics of a 
political fast can have little in common with a charity for female 


orphans—but because they afford a striking illustration of the state 
of the times, and of the strong hold which the great subject of 
education has upon the attention of society. They indicate how 
much it is a universally engrossing concern, when occasions of 
every sort are caused to bend to it, and topics of the most opposite 
character are made to meet in this. A few years since, the anni- 
versary of an asylum for female orphans, would have merely called 
for an exposition of the duty and beauty of charity, in order to 
warm the hearts of the audience to an immediate almsgiving. But 
now, it opens before the preacher the vast field of universal educa- 
tion; and he incites the hearers to high emotions and large views, 
and makes them to see in the occasion, not only an opportunity of 
relieving a few defenceless children, but one link in that lengthen- 
ing chain of civilisation and happiness, which is yet to bind together 
all the scattered families of man. Time was when the recurrence 
of the annual fast led not a step beyond exhortations to repent- 
ance, and denunciation of sin. If politics were made the theme, it 
was a denunciation of the government or the opposition, and led 
the mind but very little higher than the ordinary newspaper disqui- 
sitions of the week. Bui now, the preacher extends himself to a 
survey of the general politics of the world, and the prospects they 
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unfold to the human race ; and returns from the survey, not to rail 
at rulers either American or foreign, not to rhapsodise in the com- 
mon places of patriotism—but to proclaim the importance of edu- 
cation, and to make his people feel their connection with the for- 
tunes of their race, and their duty to exert themselves in training 
the rising generations for the new exigences of the times. 

We say that this is an indication of the state of the public mind. 
And it also helps to form, and direct, and animate, the public mind. 
The pulpit is an engine operating regularly, uninterruptedly, and 
with direct action upon the mass of the community, rendering the 
church a sort of universal primary school, where the opinions and 
feelings of men, from childhood, are disciplined and formed, and 
where influence is readily exerted upon the public sentiment. The 
world cannot long stand where it is, if this great instrument is 
brought to bear universally and actively upon this subject, and thus 
to prepare for, and second, and stimulate, the labors of the press. 
The pulpit and the press are the two great engines of moral power 
by which society is governed. Let one take his stand upon these, 
and he can move the world. They create and direct that public 
opinion which is the legitimate sovereign, and which can never be 
dethroned. They are the mighty masters, the preceptors of society. 
That cause cannot go backward which they are united to maintain. 
And they, at this moment, with all their thousands of voices, are 
united in proclaiming, that the education of the coming races of 
men, is that upon which the political and moral salvation of mankind 
is to depend. The proclamation which they make is responded 
from every corner of society; and there will soon not be a fireside 
at which the plans of human improvement thence proceeding, will 
not be “ familiar as household words.” ‘The impulse has been 
given, and is felt everywhere. Abroad, it is witnessed in that won- 
derful nation, which, having outridden the storms of half a century, 
stands eminent in intellect as in power; whose national councils, 
from overruling the affairs of kingdoms and the destinies of mo- 
narchs, have been turned to building schools in the villages, and 
finding instructers for the poor; and whose great statesmen, having 
retired from the ambitious contentions of political warfare, are col- 
lecting the mechanics of the nation into seminaries, and devising 
modes of diffusing instruction to every order throughout the land.* 
It is seen, also, in the other nations of Europe; in the rising repub- 
lics of the new world, which have been erecting their seminaries 
with their mdependence ; in the struggling states of Greece, where 


* We have now lying before us the nineteenth edition of Mr. Brougham’s 
** Practical observations upon the education of the people, addressed to the 


working classes and their employers :’"—full of interesting and encouraging 
matter. 
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the savage, 


and growing attention to the subject, is evinced the universal per- 
suasion that education is to form the strength and hope of the fu- 
ture ; and thus the way is preparing, we devoutly trust, for the day, 
when the physical force of the nations shall be subject to the intel- 
lectual, and the affairs of men be ruled by appeal to reason rather 
than to arms. 

The share which the pulpit is to have in effecting the improve- 
ments which we anticipate, cannot be small; and we have been 
rejoiced to find, in every quarter, a disposition among the preach- 
ers of religion to give their effective aid. And this not only 
indirectly, by their influence on the general standard and tone of 
morals, but directly, by express discussion of the subject and by 
applying the authority and principles of our faith to this particular 
object. We do not see, indeed, a good reason why any topic-con- 
nected with the character and improvement of man, upon which it 
is necessary that public opinion be rightly guided and healthy, 
should not be distinctly urged from the desk, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing and directing that public opinion. We should suppose, 
that the wider the range of topics the preacher could bring into con- 
nection with the truths and sanctions of revelation, the more wide- 
ly would he be able to extend the authority of that revelation, and 
cause the leaven of its principles to be diffused throughout the 
whole texture and mass of human concerns. 

We should be glad to meet frequent examples of as sensible and 
powerful exposition of this important subject, as are presented in 
the discourses before us.. Mr. Greenwood, in his usual plain, but 
beautiful and energetic simplicity, and with a happy adaptation of 
his text, insists that education should be extended to al! classes, 
that it should be a religious education, and that the consequences 
would be incalculably beneficial, alike to the individuals and to the 


community. 
THE Lorp ; 


the first head, he argues the equal right of every individual to re- 
ceive the highest cultivation which his circumstances in life may 
allow, and puts down with indignation the notion that any class of 
rational beings is born to a merely physical existence and perpetual 


servitude. 


whatever terms it may be muffled up, never insulted human nature, 
nor degraded human society. It is the leading principle of despot- 
ism, the worst feature of aristocracy, and a profane contradiction 
of that indubitable Word, which has pronounced ail men to be 
brethren, and, in every thing which relates to their common nature, 


letters are reviving with liberty ; and among many of the uncivili- 
sed tribes of the world, whose children are learning to throw aside 
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and attach themselves to books and arts. By this great 
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equal.’ He argues further, that the whole influence of human 
genius never can be secured to the world for its advancement and 
happiness, except every individual mind be fostered and brought 
into action. ‘ Wherever there is an unimproved mind, there is an 
unknown amount of lost usefulness and dormant energy.’ Hence 
the obligation to extend, to the utmost possible limits, the advanta- 
ges of knowledge. Hence the duty of that benevolence which 
provides for the mind ; and not for the mind only, but for the heart 
and the character. Education must be based on principle, and 
mingled with religion. 


‘The education of all youth should be strictly a religious education. I do not 
mean by this, that children should be bound down to the reading of the Bible, 
chapter by chapter, and the regular rehearsal of a catechism, and the mechanical 
repetition of a few hymns,—and that it then should be taken for granted, that 
their religious education was complete. 1 would reach after something far more 
definite, solid, and practical. 1 would insist that they should be made to under- 
stand the laws of God, and to see and feel their application to their own bosoms 
and their own daily conduct; that they should be well grounded in all their per- 
sonal and relative duties, by those who are well qualified to instruct them ; that 
each individual should be enabled to form for himself a set of clear and immove- 
able principles, from which should perpetually spring up the practice of honesty, 
sobriety, industry, humility, benevolence, and all the consenting virtues, * * * 

‘] would repeat, that a mere lip religion will not do, will not answer the pur- 
pose. Religion must bear down, as it were, with a nicely adjusted pressure, on 
all human actions and events; it must be woven in through the whole texture of 
life and conversation ; or it is a useless thing. When properly inculcated, how- 
ever, it is the very first and most important thing, and nothing else is valuable 
without it. A variety of well digested knowledge will indeed happily prepare 
the way for its reception and efficacy ; but ifit be absent, all possible knewledge 
is “as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” Religion is the only sure founda- 
tion of virtue ; and what is any human being, young or old, rich or poor, without 
virtue? He cannot be trusted, he cannot be respected, confided in, or loved.— 
Religion is the only sure index of duty; and how can any one pursue an even or 
a reputable course, without rules and without principles? Religion is the only 
guide to true happiness ; and who is there so hardy as to assume the tremendous 
responsibility of withholding those instructions and consolations, which dispel 
doubt, soothe affliction, make the bed of sickness, spread the dying pillow, and 
open the gates of an effulgent futurity ? 


This connection between the cultivation of the intellect and the 
firm establishment of the religious principle is of the utmost conse- 
quence to be kept in view ; since it is only by securing this, that it 
can be made certain that the new powers which education shall 
give to the inferior classes, will not be employed to the detriment of 
society rather than to its advantage. By combining with it the 
powers of religion, this.danger is avoided, and the moral safety of 
society is provided for just in proportion as its intellect is advanced. 
‘ Under these limitations, then,’ says Mr. Greenwood,—that is, 
that education be not a smattering, but be thorough and also reli- 
gious,— 
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* Under- these limitations, education may be made as liberal as circumstances 
will permit, without the fear of pernicious consequences. | will put it to the ex- 
perience of any one of you, if in your intercourse with the poor of various con- 


ditions, you have not been better served, and treated with more honesty, fairness, 
kindness, and deference, by those who have possessed a more than usual share of 
intellectual impovement, than by those who could hardly tell their right hand from 
their left. I ask, whether there is not more cunning, deception, falsehood, pilfer- 
ing, and licentiousness, among the ignorant, than among -the well informed. If 
so, the plea for a well conducted religious education of the children of the poor 
and the abandoned, is fully admitted.’ 


Under the last head, he speaks of the consequences of this uni- 
versal diffusion of knowledge, in promoting real prosperity, in se- 
curing the public order, in sustaining free institutions, and exciting 
to active benevolence ; as also in providing the surest happiness for 
individual men. In illustrating this part of the subject he draws a 
picture of the sources of our country’s growing greatness, in strong 
contrast with the despotisms of Europe, which we greatly desire to 
transfer to our pages ; but which, having been introduced into most 
of the papers of the day, has become too well known to need cita- 
tion. 

Mr. Wayland’s discourses are of a high order of excellence, and 
have been so extensively circulated and admired as not to need our 
attestation to their justness of thought and eloquence of language. 
We do not refer to them that we may praise them, but because, 
though political in their general character, their speculations are 
all brought to bear upon the subject of education, and to make way 
for a powerful appeal to his countrymen to do their part in the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and virtue. 

He proposes to inquire what are the duties of a citizen of his 
country, in an age like this, and in a state of society like ours. In 
order to this, he regards him as a member of the universal family 
of man, and this nation as one of the great family of civilised 
nations. He therefore first casts his eye abroad upon the world. 
He marks its political aspect. He sees the characteristic feature 
of the times to be, that division which is taking place between ‘the 
governments of law and governments of will.’ He observes that 
the cause of human improvement is identified with that of liberal 
government, and is checked and thrown back by arbitrary govern- 
ment: that of one of these two great parties, upon whose strug- 
gle for ascendency the destinies of mankind seem to hang, America 
stands first;—leader and head, example and hope, of that party, 
which maintains the right of all to take part in the public concerns, 
and to appoint those who shall manage them, and which thus sup- 
ports the great rights, and anticipates the greatest happiness and im- 
provement of man. . For a nation to take the lead in so responsible 
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an enterprise, as the establishment of this new order of things, evi- 
dently requires the highest wisdom and virtue. The basis of such 
a system can be nothing but intelligence and integrity in the people. 
And hence the duty of an American citizen is, with a deep impres- 
sion of this truth, of the responsibility which pertains to his country, 
and the incalculable consequences which depend on its wisdom—to 
exert himself faithfully to strive for and secure the intellectual, 
moral, and religious education of the whole people. We will not 
follow the preacher through these topics, but simply adduce a few 
passages which may speak for themselves. 


‘It seems then evident, that the paramount duty of an American citizen, is, to 
put in requisition every possible means for elevating universally the intellectual and 
moral character of our people. 

* When we speak of intellectual elevation, we would not suggest that all our 
citizens are to become able linguists, or profound mathematicians. This, at least 
for the present, is not practicable ; it certainly is not necessary. The object at 
which we aim wil] be attained, when every man is familiarly acquainted with 
what are now considered the ordinary branches of an English education. The in- 
tellectual stores of one language are then open before him ; a language in which 
he may find all the knowledge that be shall ever need to form his opmions upon 
any subjects on which it shall be his duty to decide. A MAN WHO CANNOT READ, 
let us always remember, 18 A BEING NOT CONTEMPLATED BY THE GENIUS OF 
OUR CONSTITUTION, Where the right of suffrage is extended to all, he is cer- 
tainly a dangerous member of the community who has not qualified himself to 
exercise it. But on this part of the subject I need not enlarge. The proceedings 
of our general and State Legislatures already furnish ample proof that our people 
are tremblingly alive to its importance. e do firmly believe the time to be not 
far distant, when there will not be found a single citizen of these United States, 
who is not entitled to the appellation of a well informed man. 

‘ But supposing all this to be done, still only a part and by far the least import- 
ant part of our work will have been accomplished. We have increased the pow- 
er of the people, but we have left it doubtful in what direction that power will be 
exerted. We have made it certain that a public opinion will be formed ; but 


whether that opinion shall be healthful or destructive, is yet to be decided. We 9 


have cut out channels by which knowledge may be conveyed to every individual 
of our mighty population ; it remains for us, by means of those very channels, 
to instil into every bosom an unshaken reverence for the principles of right. Hav- 
ing gone thus far, then, we must go farther ; for you must be aware that the ten- 
ure by which our liberties is held can never be secure, unless moral keep pace 
with intellectual cultivation. ‘This leads us to remark in the second place, that 
our other and still more imperious duty is, to cultivate the moral character of our 


people. 

_ *On the means by which this may be effected, I need not detain you. Webave 
in our hands a book of tried efficacy ; a work which contains the only successful 
appeal that was ever made to the moral sense of man; a book which unfolds the 
only remedy that has ever been applied with any effect to the direful maladies of 
the human heart. You need not be informed that I refer to the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments. 

* As to the powerful, I had almost said miraculous effect of the sacred scriptures, 
there can no longer be a doubt in the mind of any one on whom fact can make 
an impression. at the truths of the Bible have the power of awakening an in- 
tense moral feeling in man under every variety of character, learned or ignorant, 
civilised or savage ; that they make bad men good, and send a pulse of healthful 
feeling through all the domestic, civil and social relations ; that they teach men to 
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love right, to hate wrong, and to seek each other’s welfare, as the children of one 
common parent ; that they control the baleful pessions of the human heart, and 
thus make men proficients in the science of self government ; and finally, that they 
teach him to aspire alter conformity to a Being of infinite holiness, and fill him with 
hopes infinitely more purifying, more exalting, more suited to his nature than any 
other, which this world has ever known; are facts incontrovertible as the laws 
of philosophy, or the demonstrations of mathematics. Evidence in support of all 
this can be brought from every in the history of man, since there has been a 
revelation from God on earth. ‘We see the proof of it every where around us. 
There is scarcely a neighborhood in our country where the Bible is circulated, in 
which we cannot point you to a very considerable portion of its population, whom 
its truths have reclaimed from the practice of vice, and-taught the practice of 
whatsoever things are pure and honest and just and of good report. 

* That this distinctive and peculiar effect is produced upon every man to whom 
the gospel! is announced, we pretend not to affirm. But we do affirm, that besides 
producing this special renovation to which we have alluded, upon a part, it ina 
most remarkable degree elevates the tone of moral feeling throughout the whole 
of a community. Wherever the Bible is freely circulated, and its doctrines car- 
ried home to the understandings of men, the aspect of society is altered ; the fre- 
quency of crime is diminished ; men begin to love justice, and to administer it by 
law ; and a virtuous public opinion, that strongest safeguard of right, spreads over 
a nation the shield of its invisible protection. 

* To sum up in a few words what has been said. If we would see the founda- 
tions laid broadly and deeply, on which the fabric of this country’s liberties 
shall rest to the remotest generations ; if we would see her carry forward the work 
of political reformation, and rise the bright and morning star of freedom over a 
benighted world ; let us elevate the intellectual and mora! character of every 
class of our citizens, and specially let us imbue them thoroughly with the principles 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ.’ 


Rs Altea 
a a a 


om nae 


We would cite, had we room for it, the fine passage which illus- 
«trates the intellectual influence of the scriptures, But we must be 
gatisfied with a single paragraph of the peroration. 


‘When I reflect that some of you who now hear me will see fifty millions of souls 
2 enrolled on the census of these United States ; when J think how small a propor- 
Sie tion our present efforts bear to the pressing wants of this mighty population, and 
~ how soon the period in which those wants can be supplied will have forever elaps- 
- ed; when moreover I reflect how the happiness of man is interwoven with the des- 
* tinies of this country ;—I want language to express my conceptions of the impor- 
tance of the subject; and yet | am aware that those conceptions fall far short of 
the plain, unvarnished truth, When I look forward over the long tract of coming 
ages, the dim shadows of unborn nations pass in solemn review before me, and 
“each, by every sympathy which binds together the whole brotherhood of man, 
implores this country to fulfil that destiny to which she has been summoned by an 
ag Providence, and save a sinking world from temporal misery and eternal 
eath. 





‘One cannot be unimpressed with statements which are thus made, 
of the prospect before us, and the advancement of the human race, 
especially on this continent. It is not easy to exaggerate on this 
subject, or to speak in tones of too great confidence or of too sol- 
emn warning. ‘The progress of America is no longer problematical. 
She must continue, for centuries to come, to advance with giant 
steps in the career of improvement,’ ‘She is marked out as the 
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seat of future opulence, science, and civilisation.* Foreigners 
thus acknowledge it, and speak of it in strong prophecy, and draw 
toward it the watchful eyes of mankind. Amongst ourselves it is, 
it must and will be, a subject of perpetual congratulation, and excite 
every year louder exultatien and more vehement boasting from all 
our political orators. It is an intoxicating theme, and will furnish 
inexhaustible food to that national vanity, which is already so offen- 
sive. A proper national spirit ix good; but gasconade and intem- 
perate self-complacency are disgusting. Our national character is 
in danger from this quarter. It needs to be sobered. And for this 
cause we particularly rejoice to find the ministers of religion, the 
appointed guardians of public opinion, using the weight of their 
character and office, as has been done by those whose valuable dis- 
courses we have noticed. The watchmen should all be awake, and 
give no uncertain sound on this subject. The press is but too ready 
to join the natural popular feeling, and thoughtlessly inflate a pride 
already approaching to arrogance. Let the pulpit be earnest to 
interpose a check. Let such voices as these be heard from it— 
rejoicing in the glorious auspices of the country, and eloquentiy 
speaking of its excellent distinction; but calling on the people to 
feel this eminence as a trust, bearing urgently home to their thoughts 
that they have a solemn duty and responsibility on this account; that 
the character of those uncounted millions which are hastening to 
be born, and consequently of their institutions, and consequently 
of the influence they shall exert on the condition of the world, 
depends upon what shall now be done; and that therefore, a heavy 
weight of guilt must lie upon the present generation, if it do not 
make provision for training to intelligence and virtue those who 
are so fast rising up around us. ‘The character and condition of 
that immense muititude depend upon nothing so much as upon the 
principles and feelings which may be transmitted to them from the 
present generation’. Let this be insisted upon and felt. Nothing 
will tend more to sober our national character. It will convert 
vanity into a solemn feeling of accountableness. It will keep aiiél 
extend among us the self-denying, enlarged, generous pri 

which our fathers possessed and exercised, when in the t of 
devout reliance on God they planted these scions in the desert, and 
looked forward with the stedfast assurance of faith to the day whet 
they should be mighty trees spreading abroad their branches to pro- 
tect, and shedding their leaves to heal the nations. Let that spirit 
be exhibited and inculcated by every serious friend to his country 
and to man. Let those who guide the press and those who minister 
at the altar diffuse it. Let them seek to mould it into the mass of 
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the general feeling, and thoroughly imbue with it the public senti- 
ment. Let those who are forming the minds and hearts of the 
young be persuaded to esteem this their great care. The education 
of the people, of their minds, affections, and wills—the formation 
of their intellectual, moral, and religious principles and habits—is 
that upon which depends, under God, the very existence of our in- 
stitutions, and the certainty that any of the promises of the future, 
will not be utterly disappointed. And we shall think ourselves 
abundantly recompensed for the toils of our present undertaking, 
if we shall be able to aid in giving a right direction to the inquiries 
and experiments which are now so extensively making on this most 
important subject. 
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Monitorial Instruction, An Address pronounced at the opening of the 
New-York High-School ; with notes and illustrations. By John 
Griscom. New-York, 1825. 12mo. pp. 216. 





Tue preface to this address contains the following information. 
‘The fund, by which that ground was purchased, and the edifice 
erected, was raised by a scrip stock, in shares of one hundred dol- 
lars; and for the purpose of more general accommodation, these 
were each divided into shares of twenty-five dollars, the subscribers 
having the privilege, in preference to others, of introducing their 
children and wards. A charter was granted by the Legislature, and 
the concerns of the school are under the direction of a board of 
trustees chosen annually by the stockholders.’ 

Dr. Griscom’s book is one of the most valuable works on prima- 
ry and preparatory education, that has been published in this coun- 
try. It is of a very unassuming character; it is plain and practical 
throughout, and embodies more useful information on the subject of 
‘struction, than is to be found in any single volume with which we 
ions to It is precisely such a work as the spirit of our 







im@s seems to require. It bespeaks a mind zealously devoted to 
ducation, but not led away by fanciful theories; ardent in the de- 
sire of improvement, but strictly regulated by the known results of 
actual experiment. We think it a circumstance of congratula- 
tion with every friend to the progress of education, and with every 
intelligent parent in New-York, that the superintendence of instruc- 
tion, in that city, is committed to an individual so peculiarly quali- 
fied for the charge. 

The address opens with appropriate introductory and general 
remarks, and then proceeds to a brief, but comprehensive view, of 
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the progress of monitorial instruction,—presenting an account of 
the principal Lancasterian, or monitorial schools, in the United 
States. Then follows « sketch of the extensive establishment of 
this system in Great Britain, and on the continent of Europe; with 
an account of its rapid adoption in other parts of the world. The 
author proceeds, in the next place, to discuss the merits of the 
monitorial method in application to what are usually called the 
higher branches of education, and offers some able arguments for 
the superiority of mutual instruction, in these departments. Vari- 
ous seminaries in Europe are here referred to, where, after several 
years trial, the success of this system has been satisfactorily shown. 
The next topic of the address is the course of instruction proposed 
in the New-York High-School. [See our present number, p. 23.] 

The notes and illustrations which are annexed to the address, 
present a mass of interesting information respecting the present 
state of education abroad. In this department of his work, Dr. 
Griscom has rendered an important service to instructers and su- 
perintendents of institutions. He has furnished them with intelli- 
gence which cannot fail to stimulate them to improvement and to 
guide their efforts. 

Since perusing Dr. Griscom’s book, we have received the first 
annual report of the Trustees of the New-York High-School Socie- 
ty. It gives us much pleasure to observe the high estimation in 
which this school is held by the citizens of New-York, and the 
ample patronage so readily bestowed on it. 


' ©The High School,’ says the Report, ‘was opened on the first of March, with 
more than two hundred pupils ; and in the month of May their number had increas- 
ed to at Jeast six hundred and fifty. 

The extreme heat of the summer drove a considerable number of the pupils to 
the country. The rooms of the school were all filled shortly after the re-opening 
of the school subsequent to the summer vacation, and there is now on the list of 
applicants a considerable number who cannot be admitted. 

bn number now in school is six hundred and fifty, that being the comple- 
ment. 


In the introductory department, which is designed for very young 
children, an attempt has been made to introduce, with suitable mo- 
difications, the system adopted in the infant schools of England. 
‘ The progress of the children,’ the trustees observe, ‘ has been 
very gratifying, and in some instances remarkable.’ 


*This department exhibits an air of order, attention, activity, and contentment, 
which has satisfied and delighted every individual who has visited it. Many of 
the children, who, when they began, could not write a letter, already write a fair 
hand, and have been promoted to the study of the simple rules of arithmetic.—- 
The greater part of these children commit and recite arithmetical tables every 
day, and upwards of 130 cipher. All of these children are taught some portions 
of nataral history and geography, in which they receive much valuable knowledge 
from familiar lectures, with the aid of pictures and maps. The children are kept 
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constantly occupied, without fatiguing their attention for too long a time with one 
thing. Even their incessant restlessness and activity are turned to account by the 
discipline and exercises of the school. It is hardly possible to enter the school 
without: perceiving that what is ‘called a love of mischief in children, 
is in fact a love of mental occupation. are taught with the utmost sim- 
plicity, and their good feelings and affections are called forth by the unwearied 
tenderness and parental kindness of their instructers. Wilful continued diso- 
bedience is scarcely known. In short, the experiment which has been made in 
the introductory department has been more successful than could have been an- 
ticipated ; and the trustees recommend to the society with the fullest confidence 
to entrust their children to the institution at a very early a 

The studies pursued in the Junior Department, are, : t 
ship, Elecution, Arithmetic, Geograi pao Maps, Grammar, Lin- 
ear Drawing, and Composition. itorial method has triumphed over all 
the obstacles it had to encounter in the first organisation of this school. The 
Trustees are satisfied that a fair comparison between this school, and any one con- 
ducted upon different principles, will evince the great superiority of its method of 
instruction over every other that has been tried. 

‘In the senior department,’ say the Trustees, ‘all who enter the school do 
not intend to remain for the same period of time—and many who leave it expect 
to enter immediately upon the a business of life. It is very plain that these 
circumstances must require corresponding classifications of scholars and of studies. 

Some pursuits are nevertheless common to all, All the scholars in this depart- 
ment attend to Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Elocution, Composi- 
tion, Drawing, gow 0 Natural History, and Book-keeping. eer w / and 
Natural History are taught chiefly by lectures and by questions ; and these branch- 
es, together with Elocution and Composition, are severally attended to one day 
in every week. 

The usual Latin and Greek Classics are read, such as Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, Xenophon, and Homer. A large class study French, and a few pursue 

ish ; classes of from 6 to 20 are engaged in Book-keeping, and in the various 
= of Mathematics, such as Mensuration, Geometry, , eaten og and 
ra. 

Trustees might particularise some bright examples of extraordinary ac- 
quirement, but they forbear to do so—and content themselves with saying that the 
general progress of both the Senior and Junior Departments affords the most con- 
clusive evidence that the Monitorial System of Instruction is capable of being 
adapted to the higher as well as the lower branches of education. 

It is the opinion of those who have had the most experience, and the best means 
of judging, that they have never known so great proficiency made in the same 

iod of time, as has been made in the upper departments of the High School. 

In all these studies the method of mutual mstruction has been brouglit into ope- 
ration, and has satisfied the sanguine expewtations which were formed of its effi- 
ciency.” 

‘The New-York High-School has, we think, made a very auspi- 
cious commencement. It has early taken an honorable place 
among useful seminaries; and we hope it will long continue to en- 
lighten the youth of that great city, and usher them into active life © 
with every preparation for becoming useful citizens, and benefac- 


tors to their country. 
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History of the United Stotes, from their first setilement as Colonies, to 
the close of the War with Great Britain, in 1815. New-York, 1826. 
12mo. pp. 336. 


Tue day, we believe, is past, when a teacher could, with any 
advantage to his own reputation, make Tytler’s or any other general 
history, the first book in his pupil’s historical studies. But a serious 
error of a similar kind is still tolerated: we mean that of making a 
general history of our own country, precede a particular account of 
any part of it. The order of nature, the order of the mind, is still 
inverted: our youth are taught first the history of the United 
States; and afterwards they pick up, if they think proper, a few 
disjointed facts in the history of their own particular state. By a 
most unaccountable perversion of reason, the study of the history 
of one’s own state, is thought to be the proper employment of men 
only, and of none but such men as possess literature and leisure 
enough to become members of an historical society. 

That this is a sad mistake needs no proof. The point needs no 
reasoning to make it clear, that it is vastly more important to our 
youth, as rising members of states and towns, to know something of ~ 
their own state or town, than of any other, or of all others put to- 
gether. Besides, there can be no better preparation for a know- 
ledge of the general history of our country, than that thorough 
acquaintance with the history of our native state, which would give 
form and distinctness to our ideas of historical facts. 

Let them show piety at home, was the direction given of old to 
the young. The spirit of this injunction we should like to see 
transferred to the cultivation of the principle of patriotism, and, to 
what with the young is almost the same thing, the study of history. 

No improvement, we conceive, could be more desirable in our 
common schools, than to have them furnished with an historical 
account of the state, and, perhaps, the city or town to which they 
belong. We know of no way in which the most eminent writers of 
any state, could be more worthily employed, than in furnishing our 
youth with a history of their native state. The minds of the young 
would thus be provided with a stock of important practical informa- 
tion, and with a record of facts, which might interweave itself with 
the texture of their earliest thoughts and feelings, and lead to a 
sound and deep-felt attachment to the scenes and the society of 
their native region. 

To the youth of the city of New-York, no history could be more 
instructive or more entertaining, no class-book could be more ac- 
ceptable than a history of that city, adapted to the use of schools, 
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and combined with such interesting topographical sketches as 
might serve for rallying points to the historical narrative. Local 
feelings of an exclusive character are to be deprecated; but local 
feelings of the proper kind must, after all, be the germ of patriot- 
ism. ‘The true patriotic spirit is but an expansion of the feelings, 
with which the virtuous ever regard the place of their birth and 
education. 

The work before us is liable to the objection which we have ex- 
_ pressed at the beginning of this article. Being designed for school 
use, it has been limited to the common size of school-books. The 
history of the United States is a subject too extensive for such limits; 
and the consequence is, that when, by a judicious arrangement, 
the youth of New-York might have been furnished with a full his- 
tory of their native state or city, they are presented with a mere 
outline of the history of the whole country. 

The chief objection, however, which we make to this work is 
its brevity. In other respects the book is well-arranged and well- 
written. Better that young persons should have the knowledge it 
contains, than none ; but better still that the labors of the writer 
should be employed on a satisfactory historical account of the state 
or of the city of New-York,—a work which would be highly useful, 
and, we think, no less acceptable. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ACADEMY OF EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


In France, the training of teachers has been considered as having so 
essential a connection with the progress of education as to have engaged 
a considerable number of the most enlightened and philanthropic gen- 
tlemen of the capital, to form a society for the express purpose of ad- 
vancing the art of teaching. Its title is ‘La Societé pour le perfec- 
tionnement des methodes d’enseigment.’ At a general meeting of 
this society held the 5th of March, 1822, several discourses were made 
illustrating the objects of the association, and enforcing their impor- 
tance. The following extract from one of these discourses, gives us 
‘an account of the origin of the society. 

* Most of the founders of this society belong to another, which it 
would be unbecoming on this occasion to eulogise, since a great num- 
ber amongst you are in its ranks. I shall only remark, that the ‘Societ 
for Elementary Instruction,’ has restored to France the method of mu- 
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tual instruction, which here took its rise, but which, abandoned and 
forgotten. has returned amongst us as a child which, having escaped 
from the paternal roof before its habits were formed, re-appears when 
least expected, full of vigor, and covered with glory. The method 
of mutual instruction, one of the happiest discoveries of modern times, 
will form a grand epoch in the history of civilisation. Simple and 
easy, because it is natural, economical of time and money, it has above 
all other advantages that of being eminently moral, and of inspiring, 
without any studied preparation, as without effort, ideas of order, sub- 
ordination, and justice. The society formed at Paris, for the encour- 
agement of this beneficent method, wished to place itself in a capaci- 
ty to judge of the efforts which are making in so many places for the 
improvement of education either by the application of mutual in- 
struction, or by any other means. 

‘It has wished to keep a single eye to its proper object, the per- 
fection and propagation of primary education; but many of its mem- 
bers have been unwilling to suffer so many honorable trials and experi- 
ments to pass fruitless away, they have had the ambition of giving 
to France an idea of what might be considered an Academy of Edu- 
cation: they have founded this society. 

‘Permit me, gentlemen, to remind you, that.the society of elemen- 
tary instruction, which has given birth to yours, was itself a colony of 
the useiul ** Society for the encouragement of national industry.” It is 
thus that ideas: of public good, link together, and fortify themselves 
by reciprocal alliances, and by the spirit of association ; instruction 
and industry are inseparable sisters. 

‘It is delightful to see them engage in the same route, to obtain 
the same common end, the well-being of man, and the free develope- 
ment of his true dignity and wisdom.* 

* Your council has been for some time occupied in the project of a 
Model School, destined to bring into trial, and to offer the model of 
those methods, which the society shall have discovered to be of the 
greatest importance, and the most desirable application. In order to 
act with greater order and promptitude, it divided itself into commit- 
tees of primary instruction, of the French, Latin, and Greek langua- 
ges, of the living languages, of Geography and History ; of the mathe- 
matical, physical, and natural Sciences; of Drawing and Music ; and 
of the general organisation and matériel of schools, 

* Many resorts have been made, a great number of methods have 
passed under review, but obstacles have presented thetaselves to the 
general execution of the project which renders its postpcnement una- 
voidable.” ; 


* The judicious author of this report, could scarcely have anticipated the ad- 
mirable illustration which this sentiment has received in the extensive formation 
of mechanic institutions, in England, Scotland, and the United States, chiefly 
since the period in which it was presented. 





GENERAL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY. 


A provisional committee has been formed for establishing, in Eng- 
Jand, a society to be designated the ‘Society for promoting General 
Knowledge ;’ the object of which shall be the publication of approved 
works in the various branches of useful knowledge, especial regard be- 
ing had to their religious and moral tendency. The price is to be so 
low as to bring them within the reach of the public in general. There is 
reason to believe that a similar institution will be formed at Paris. 
The works to be published by this society will include religious and 
moral, historical, scientific, and miscellaneous. Every thing exclusive, 
whether in religion or politics, it is stated, will be carefully shunned. 
Cheap reprints of standard and unexceptionable works will form a 

inent part of the society’s labors. In some cases, however, new 
treatises will be required. 

It is intended that extensive and varied knowledge shall be made 
subservient to the interests of religion and virtue, and a powerful coun- 
teraction thus afforded to the pernicious publications at present in fear- 
fully wide circulation. The books of the Society, it is added, will 
be peculiarly adapted, both in matter and price, to mechanic’s insti- 
tutes, and it is hoped, will turn to good account the appetite for read- 
ing so widely diffused and so rapidly increasing. [CA. Obs. Aug. 1825. 


NEW PLAN OF INSTRUCTION, 


[The following statement relating to a plan of instruction for the 
poor, is from the Monthly Repository of August, 1825. The experi- 
Engl here alluded to was made at Linfield, in the county of Sussex, 

land. 

‘ ~~. benevolent individuals, conceiving that the labor of children 
might be made to pay for their education, iave united and built school- 
rooms, at the above place, of sufficient capacity for 200 boys and 200 
girls During one part of the day, (from nine to twelve) the children 
are to be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. In the other part, 
(from two to five,) the boys will be instructed (in classes) in agricul- 
tural labor, when the weather permits, and in some of the most use- 
ful mechanical arts ; while the girls will be employed in needlework, 
the duties of the household and dairy, making butter, knitting, straw- 
plaiting, and, in short, every species of domestic industry that will 
contribute to make them valuable servants. At the commencement, 
the parents or friends of each child will pay threepence a week for 
its education ; but the projectors of the undertaking are confident that 
experience will soon confirm their theory, that the produce of three 
hours’ labor of each child per day, will pay the expenses of the estab- 
lishment ; in which case the weekly charge will altogether cease.— 
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This is an undertaking worthy of the exertions of the greatest phbilos- 
opber and of the most ardent philanthropist. To make the peasant- 
ry of our country virtuous, by affording them the means of an inde- 
pendent, economical education, to eradicate the root of evil, igno- 
rance, is an attempt worthy of a Briton, and of a Briton, too, in the 
nineteenth century.’ 


ai NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


[The following information on this subject will no doubt be inter- 
esting to our readers. It is truly gratifying to observe this topic so 
happily introduced to the attention of Congress.] 


Extract from the President’s Message. 


‘ Upon this first occasion of addressing the Legislature of the Union, 
with which I have been honored, in presenting to their view the execu- 
tion, so far as it has been effected, of the measures sanctioned by 
them, for promoting the internal improvement of our country, I can- 
not close the communication without recommending to their calm and 
persevering consideration the general principle in a more enlarged ex- 
tent. The great object of the institution of civil goverrment, is the 
improvement of the condition of those who are parties to the social 
compact. And no government, in whatever form constituted, can ac- 
complish the lawful ends of its institution, but in proportion as it im- 
proves the condition of those over whom it is established. Roads 
and canals, by multiplying and facilitating the communications and 
intercourse between distant regions, and multitudes of men, are among 
the most important means of improvement. But moral, political, in- 
tellectual improvement, are duties assigned, by the Author of our ex- 
istence, to social, no less than to individual man. For the fulfilment 
of these duties, governments are invested with power ; and, to the at- 
tainment of the end, the progressive improvement of the condition of ~ 
the governed, the exercise ot delegated power, is a duty as sacred and 
indispensable, as the usurpation of power not granted is criminal and 
odious. Among the first, perhaps the very first instruments for the 
improvement of the cpndition of men, is knowledge ; and to the ac- 
quisition of much of the knowledge adapted to the wants, the cemforts, 
and enjoyments, of human life, public institutions and seminaries of 
learning are essential. So convinced of this was the first of my pre- 
decessors in this office, now first in the memory, as living, he was first in 
the hearts of our country, that, once and again, in his addresses to the 
congresses, with whom he co-operated in the public service, he ear- 
nestly recommended the establishment of seminaries of learning, to 
prepare for all the emergencies of peace and war—a national univer- 
sity, and a military academy. With respect to the latter, had he liv- 
ed to the present day, in turning bis eyes to the institution at West 
Point, he would have enjoyed the gratification of his most earnest wish- 
es. But, in surveying the city which has been honored with his name, 
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he would have seen the spot of earth which he had destined and be- 
queathed to the use and benefit of his country, as the site for an uni- 
versity, still bare and barren.’ 


Proveedings of Congress on the above subject. 

On motion of Mr. Ruccres, the part of the President’s Message 
which relates to a National University, was referred to a select Com- 
mittee, with instructions, if expedient, to report the principles on 
which it ought to be established, and a plan of organisation that will 
embody these principles. 


EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Extract from Gov. Clinton’s Message, Jan. 3, 1826. 


Tue first duty of government, and the surest evidence of good gov- 
eroment, is the encouragement of education. A general diffusion of 
knowledge is the precursor and protector of republican institutions, 
and in it we must confide as the conservative power that will watch 
over our liberties and guard them against fraud, intrigue, corruption, 
and violence. In early infancy, education may be usefully adminis- 
tered. In some parts of Great Britain, infant schools have been suc- 
cessfully established, comprising children from two to six years of age, 
whose tempers, hearts, and minds are ameliorated, and whose indigent 
parents ave enabled, by these means, to devote themselves to labor 
without interruption or uneasiness, Our common schools embrace chil- 
dren from five to fifteen years old, and continue to increase and pros- 
per. The appropriations for last year from the school fund amount to 
$80,670; and an equivalent sum is also raised by taxation in the several 
school districts, and is applied in the same way. The capital or 
fund is $1,330,000 which will be in a state of rapid augmentation 
from sales of ihe public lands and other sources. And it is well 
ascertzined that more than 420,000 children have been taught in our 
common schools during the last year. The sum distributed by the 
state is now too small, and the general fund can well warrant an aug- 
mentation to $120,000 annually.: An important change has taken 
place in the free schools of New-York. By an arrangement between 
the corporation of that city and the trustees of the Free-School society, 
these establishments are to be converted into common schools, to ad- 
mit the children of the rich as well as of the poor, and by this annihi- 
lation of factitious distinctions, there will be a strong incentive for the 
display of talents, and a felicitous accommodation to the genius of 
repubiican government. In these seminaries, the monitorial system 
has been always used, and it has in other institutions been applied with 
complete success to the higher branches of education. 

Our system of instruction, with all its numerous benefits, is still, 
however, susceptible of great improvement. ‘Ten years of the life of 
achild may now be spent ina common school, In two years, the ele- 
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ments of instruction may be acquired; and the remaining eight years 
must be spent either in repetition or in idleness, unless the teachers of 
common schools are competent to instruct in the higher branches of 
knowledge. The outlines of geography, algebra, mineralogy, agricul- 
tural chemistry, mechanical philosophy, surveying, geometry, astron- 
omy, political economy, and ethics, might be communicated in that 
period of time by able preceptors without essential interference with 
the calls of domestic industry. The vocation of a teacher, in its in- 
fluence on the characters and destinies of the rising and al] future gen- 
erations, has either not been fully understood, or not duly estimated. 
It is, or ought to be, ranked among the learned professions. With a 
full admission of the merits of several who now officiate in that capa- 
city. still it must be conceded, that the information of many of the in- 
structers of our common schools does not extend beyond rudimental 
education—that our expanding population requires constant accessions 
to their numbers—and that to realise these views, it is necessary that 
some new plan for obtaining able teachers should be devised. 1 there- 
fore recommend a seminary for the education of teachers in the moni- 
torial system of instruction, and in those useful branches of knowledge 
which are proper to engraft on elementary attainments. A compliance 
with this recommendation will have the most benign influence on indi- 
vidual happiness and social prosperity. To break down the barriers 
which poverty has erected against the acquisition and dispensation of 
knowledge, is to restore the just equilibrium of society, and to per- 
form a duty of indispensable and parameunt obligation: and under 
this impression I also recommend that provision be made for the gra- 
tuitous education in our superior seminaries, of indigent, talented, and 
meritorious youth. 

I consider the system of our common schools as the palladium of 
our freedom ; for no reasonable apprehension can be entertained of its 
subversion, as long as the great body of the people are enlightened by 
education. To increase the funds, to extend the benefits, and to rem- 
edy the defects cf this excellent system, is worthy of your most de- 
liberate attention. The officer who now so ably presides over that 
department, is prevented by his official duties, from visiting our schools 
in person, nor is he indeed clothed with this power. A _ visitatorial 
authority, for the purpose of detecting abuses in the application of the 
funds, of examining into the modes and plans of instruction, and of 
suggesting improvements, would unquestionably be attended with the 
most propititious effects. . , 


FEMALE HIGH-SCHOOL OF NEW-YORK. 


Tue success of the High-School for boys having been entirely satis- 
factory, a considerable number of stockholders were anxious that a 
similar institution should be provided for Females. A meeting of the 
Society was therefore called, and it was unanimously resolved to pur- 
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chase ground, and erect a building of dimensions sufficient to accom- 
modate 400 scholars. 

The trustees have accordingly purchased a lot 72 feet by 100, in 
Crosby, neat Spring-street, in the vicinity of the edifice for Boys, on 
which they have erected a brick building of three stories, 44 feet by 
60. The cost of the ground, the building, and its furniture, will be 
about $18,000. 


MR. OWEN’S SCHOOL AT NEW-HARMONY. 


Mr. Owen, whose plans for the melioration of society, have of late 
excited considerable interest in this country, has instituted, at his set- 
tlement of New-Harmony, (Indiana,) a school similar to that which 
attracted so much attention at his establishment in New-Lanark, (Scot- 
Jand.) An account of this school will be given in an early number of 
our work, 


EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Extract from Governor Lincoln’s Message, January 4, 1826. 


Tue cause of education and learning, can never unappropriately 
be presented to the favorable regard of the representatives of a free 
people. Various propositions for its advancement, by the establish- 
ment and endowment of institutions for qualifying teachers of youth, 
for instruction in the physical sciences, in agriculture, and in the 
whole circle of the arts, have been recently brought before the pub- 
lic, and will solicit the fostering patronage of the legislature. It can 
be witb no gratifying reflections to the descendents of the pilgrim 
founders of the college, and the free schools of Massachusetts, that 
they find themselves constrained, by the state of the finances of the 
commonwealth, to deny to these high objects, the only effectual pro- 
vision for their encouragement. Will not this humbling consideration 
serve as an incentive to devise some more ample resources for a re- 
venue to the state, that hus, the solemn and imperative injunctions in 
the constitution upon ‘legislatures and magistrates, in all periods 
of the commonwealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the 
sciences, and all seminaries of them, public schools and grammar 
schools in the towns. to encourage private societies, public institutions, 
rewards and indemnities for the promotion of agriculture, arts, sci. 
ences, commerce, trade, manufactures, and a natural history of the 
country,’ may be faithfully and efficaciously observed. A present 
appropriation and pledge of a proportion of the proceeds of future 
sales of the public lands, would, at no very distant day, ensure a 
liberal fund for those objects. 


AGRICULTURAL SEMINARY. 


WE are happy to understand that the establishment of an agricul- 
tural seminary, on a plan worthy of the State of Massachusetts, is 
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now under the consideration of the legislature. This is a subject 
deeply interesting to the community ; and we shall embrace the first 
opportunity of presenting to our readers the proceedings of the legis- 
lature regarding it. 


FEMALE HIGH-SCHOOL OF BOSTON. 


Tuts school will probably go into operation about the end of the 
present month. In our next number we shall lay before our readers 
the plan of this interesting seminary. 


LECTURES ON THE PHYSIOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 


Popui.an lectures we regard as a branch of adult education which 
may be rendered very conducive to the dissemination of knowledge. 
We are happy therefore in having it in our power to mention the above 
lectures. They are delivered twice a week at the Pantheon Hall, by 
Drs. Ware and Bradford of this city, (Boston.) 

The following are among the topics which these gentlemen have se- 
lected : food, digestion, circulation, respiration, structure of the eye, 
of the ear, voice, speech, the senses, the brain, sleep, &c. 


GYMNASIUM. 


From a Correspondent. 


* Attow one whose feelings are deeply interested in the objects of 
our Journal of Education, to propose the consideration of Physical 
ducation, as practically treated and conducted by the German 

literati and also by Mr. Voelker, (if I recollect right,) in London. 
I earnestly hope as an invalid myself, and connected with those very 
dearly who are so, that you will take measures to procure and diffuse 
such information as will induce some person,—if possible a German, 
bred thoroughly in the science—to establish a Gymnasium_in Boston 
and at Caméridge.’ 

Our correspondent will perceive, by our present number, that the 
subject of gymnastic exercises is frequently brought forward in our 
pases. It occurs in the article on infant schools, in the extract from 

r. Griscom’s work, and is expressly introduced in the article on 
physical education, contributed by an individual who has long attend- 
ed to this subject, and whose communications, we are happy to add, 
will be continued, till all the information that can be desired, shall 
be fully laid before the public. 

Suggestions such as those of our present correspondent, shall al- 
ways meet with respectful attention. Our earnest desire is to devote 


our Journal, our time, and our best services, to every department of 
education. 
















RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


DESIGNED FOR THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION. 


Hints To Parents: in two parts. Part 1.—On the cultivation of 
children. Part Il.—Exercises for exciting the attention, and strength- 
ening the thinking powers of children, in the spirit of Pestalozzi’s 
method. Reprinted, Salem, 1825. 12mo. pp. 72. 

The idea with which this little work sets out, cannot be too often ated. 
‘From an early domestic developement of HAND, HEAD, and HEART, the hap- 
piest results may be expected.’— This book is a manual which may be very sere 
viceable to mothers, if they attend properly to one suggestion of the work itself: 
* It is the spurt and not the Jetier, of the system here recommended, at which 
the parent should aim.’ . 


The American Instructer, calculated to succeed the English and 
other spelling-books: Containing a Selection of the principal part of 
the Words in common use, divided, accented, defined, and their pro- 
nunciation accurately pointed out,—adapted to the orthography and 
pronunciation of Walker: Interspersed with instructive and entertain- 
ing Reading Lessons. To which is added a comprehensive Abridg- 
ment of English Grammar. By Rensselaer Bentley. Troy, 1825. 
pp- 238. 

This volume, if kept in its proper place, may be a useful school-book. Its 
value, however, must depend entirely on its being made the introduction to a 
larger dictionary, a wider range of reading lessons, and a more comprehensive 
treatise on grammar. Used as the author seems to have intended it should be, it 
will certainly serve a better purpose than any other work of the same class. 


An Introduction to Linear Drawing, translated from the French of 
M. Franecur, and adapted to the use of public schools in the United 
States. By William B. Fowle, Instructer of the Monitorial School, 
Boston. Boston, 1825. 12mo. pp. 64. 


Whatever trains the eye to precision in the perception of form, or the hand to 
neatness and facility of execution, creates minuteness and force of attention, and 
favors clearness and correctness of thought. It is with much pleasure, therefore, 
that we take notice of this excellent little treatise, which bids fair to hold a res- 
pectable rank among useful works devoted to education. 


Adam’s Latin Grammar abridged, and arranged in a course of Prac- 
tical Lessons, adapted to the capacity of Young Learners. Second 
edition. New-Haven, 1825. 


This is an attempt to facilitate the study of Latin grammar by the application 
of the inductive method. The arrangement is strictly analytical, and of course 
varies from the common plan. The author relies much on frequent repetition in 
various forms. Numerous and minute questions are accordingly subjoined to 
every lesson. The explanations, which are very copious, are on the plan of the 
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oral instruction usually given to his ‘first? or youngest class, by Dr. Chrystal, 
now rector of the Grammar school of Glasgow. 


A Classical French Reader, selected from the best writers of that 
language, in prose and poetry: preceded by an Introduction designed 
to facilitate the study of the rudiments of the French, and attended 
with Notes, explanatory of idioms, &c., throughout the work. Com- 
piled for the use of the Round-Hill School, Northampton. By N. 
M. Hentz. Boston, 1825. 12mo. pp. 264. 


The works hitherto published by the instructers of the Northampton school, 
have done great credit to that seminary. The superior character of the instruc- 
tion there given, is well sustained by the French Reader, in its department. 
The utmost care and fidelity pervade the efforts of the teacher; and a truly 
classical taste is conspicuous in the selection of the pieces which compose the 
reading lessons. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Helen of the Glen, a Tale for Youth. Boston, 1825, 18mo. pp. 
142. 


This is a Scottish story told in the simple and beautiful manner of Wilson. It 
possesses of course much of the romantic and of the pathetic character—-too 
much perhaps of the latter. That the tale is highly interesting we need hardly 
say, siace the events are represented as occurring in the times of the covenanters, 
and in the picturesque country which was the scene of their sufferings. 


Lights of Education, or Mr. Hope and his family, a Narrative for 
Young Persons. By a lady. Baltimore, 1825. 18mo. pp. 179. 


This little volume is written with the best possible intentions, and, in some parts, 
with great success. The tales for * Robert,’ ‘ Augusta,’ and ‘ Harry,’ are de- 
lightful. The adventures of Moses will, we hope, suggest to the author, that 
she will render an important and valuable service to the young, by giving them, 
from time to time, attractive abridgements of such books of travels and voyages 
— their size and cost are not usually permitted to fall into the hands of 
children. 


New Tales for Boys. By Madame Delafaye. Boston, 1825. 
18mo. pp. 116. 


The French are peculiarly happy in a simple and natural manner of composing 
familiar stories for the young. Instead of adopting the ambitious method of the 
English, and holding up a character for imitation, they tell an interesting little an- 
ecdote, or narrate an incident, which leaves on the mind a single impression. In the 
little volume before us, we have good specimens of this kind of writing; except- 
ing, however, the tale of the ‘Littie Quixotes.’ 


New Tales for Girls. By Madame Delafaye, author of New Tales 
for Boys. Boston, 1825. 18mo. pp. 123. 


This is another illustration of the remark we have made above. The first lit- 
tle tale, especially, shows how succesfully the better emotions of the young heart 
may be cultivated by the simple recital of a single occurrence. The history of 
*Clotilda,’ however, is the counterpart to the story of the ¢ Quixotes,’ in the 
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tales for boys. Why an author who excels so much in natural and beautiful nar- 
rative, should have introduced such stories as these two, we cannot conceive. It 
is but justice, however, to say that our objection to them arises merely from our 
aversion to extravagant fiction. 


Little Henri, a German Tale, translated from the French of M. 
Lambert. Boston, 1825. 18mo. pp. 120 

This is an ingenious attempt to impress on the young mind some of the simpler 
truths of religion. The story is somewhat extravagant; but if the young reader 
places himself in the situation of Henri, he will no doubt receive many valuable 


impressions, 


Warning and Example to the Young, or the story of Mrs. Neville 
and her grandchildren. By the author of the ‘ Teacher’ &c., &c. 
Boston, 1825. (8mo. pp. 132. 

Young children will not reap much benefit from this work. The story may 
be very useful, however, to young persons who would be unwilling to be classed 
with children. 


Poetry without Fiction, for children between the ages of three and 
seven, with the Conversations of a Mother with her children. By a 
Mother. Boston. 1825. 18mo. pp. 119. 

This work is intended for a guide to mothers : its object is to cher « : in the in- 
fant ond, habits of attention and reflection, and to cultivate kindness of disposi- 
tion, and propriety of conduct. 


Joseph Ellis, the Berry Boy. Boston, 1825, 18mo. pp. 28, 

A very pleasing little story, which bears a considerable resemblance to ‘ Rob- 
ert Fowle.’ The book would perhaps have been more instructive, had Joseph 
not been quite so faultless. ’ 


History of George Freeman, a farmer’s boy. Boston, 1825. 18mo, 


pp- 36. 
is somewhat precise in all his conduct. But his history is very instruc- 
e, and especially on the subject of agriculture. This little book is one which 
we think would do much good m every farmer’s family. 











